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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Squeeze on the Farmer (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 


Price supports which protect farmers 
against disastrous falling prices have 
been a basic part of Federal farm policy 
since the 1930’s. Coupled with price 
support of basic crops, until the out- 
break of World War II, was limitation 
on production. During World War II, 
however, emphasis was on expanded 
production. Since the end of the war, 
and particularly in the past year, there 
has been a falling off of demand for 
farm products owing largely to increased 
production abroad. While farm prices 
have been falling, the prices which 
farmers pay for the goods that they 
buy have been falling much less rapidly. 
This price squeeze has caused farmers 
to protest vigorously against any policy 
which would result in reduced parity 
payments. 

Doubts about the Republican party’s 
attitude toward parity payments is re- 
garded as a major reason for the party’s 
dé@feat in a Wisconsin district which 
was regarded as a traditionally Repub- 
lican stronghold. President Eisenhower 
has promised a clear statement of policy 
as soon as his farm commission reports. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
Federal price support policy for farm 
products and the reasons for unrest in 
the Farm Belt at the present time. 


Materials 

A wall map of the United States, 
(preferably one showing state bound- 
aries and national products). 


Assignment 


1. Name the Farm Belt states. 

2. Explain the following terms as 
they relate to farm problems: (a) basic 
crops; (b) price supports; (c) parity; 
(d) price squeeze. 

3. Account for the fall in the 


prices 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History—“Squeeze on the Farmer,” beginning on page 11. A 
clear explanation of the Federal farm price support policy and the implica- 
tions of falling farm prices. 

World History—“Cold Peace or Cold War,” beginning on page 9. A lucid 
guide to the maze of conferences among ministers and heads of state, which 
may lead to settlement of some of the differences which divide East and 
West. 

American History, Problems of American Democracy—“4¢ Stamps: 
Should the Government raise postal rates to make the Post Office self-sup- 
porting?” beginning on page 7. This pro and con issue fhvolves the efficiency 
of our postal service. 

American History, Ethical Values—“What's It Worth to Speak My Mind?” 
beginning on page 14. Number 8 in our “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series describes free speech in theory and practice in our country and con- 
trasts our attitude toward free speech with that of the Communists. 

Biography, Ethical Values—In “Mike Man,” our Interview of the Week 
on page 6, we meet Edward R. Murrow whose honesty and originality in 
reporting the news on radio and TV have won him award after award. 











received by farmers during the past 3. If you were a Republican Con- 
year. gressman from the Farm Belt why 

4. A Republican leader recently said, might you be worried about your 
“Republicans must get busy on a farm chances for re-election in 1954? Come 
program.” Why did he say this? up to the map and point to the states 
which make up the Farm Belt. 


Motivation 

An American writer of the last cen- 
tury wrote: “Blessed be agriculture! if 
one does not have too much of it.” 
(Charles Dudley Warner—My Summer 
in a Garden) What do you think he 
meant by that? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. A major part of the New Deal pro- 
gram in the 1930's dealt with agricul- 
ture. Why did Congress spend so much 
time on the farm problem? 

2. To what extent is the price sup- 
port program developed in the 1930's a 
part of the farm program today? 


4. As a spokesman for farmers, which 
of the graphs on pages 12 and 13 would 
you use to dramatize the problem fac- 
ing farmers today? Why? (Time should 
be taken here for practice in reading 
graphs. ) 

5. Do you agree with writers who 
regard farm unrest at this time as seri- 
ous? Explain your point of view. 


Application 

Should the Government continue to 
support farm prices? Defend your an- 
swer. How high should the price sup- 
ports be? Justify such a level of sup- 
port. 








if you are going to The Social Studies Council convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., or to the English Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 4-T for our invitation to a party. 
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Things to Do 

1. Clip from newspapers cartoons 
bearing upon the farm problem. Inter- 
pret the cartoons. 

2. Hold a round-table discussion on 
the question: “Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment continue to support farm 
prices?” 


Reference 
The Farmer and the American Way, 


hy Robert C. Dunbar. Oxford Book Co., _ 


N. Y., 52. 90 pp. 
“Cold Peace or Cold War?” 
(p. 9) 
Aim 
To review recent efforts to end the 
cold war by negotiation between East 
and West and to evaluate the possible 


impact of a non-aggression pact on de- 
fense preparations of the West. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Frequently, the term “appease- 
ment” is used when negotiations among 
nations are undertaken. What does the 
term “appeasement” mean? 

2. The possibility of a non-aggres- 
sion pact between East and West has 
been discussed by statesmen in recent 
weeks. What is a non-aggression pact? 
How can we avoid the charge of “ap- 
peasement” and yet conclude a non- 
aggression pact with Russia? 

3. Do you think that a face to face 
meeting of the heads of states in France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States will contribute to the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace? Defend your 
answer. 

4. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has said that talk about a non- 
aggression pact between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. is “a little bit 
vague and somewhat meaningless.” Why 
did Secretary Dulles make such a state- 
ment? Do you agree with this point of 
view? Explain your stand. 


4¢ Stamp? (p. 7) 
Digest of the Arguments 


Those who argue that the Govern- 
ment should raise postal rates to make 
he Post Office self-supporting hold that 
taxpayers should pay for the service 
just as telephone and light companies 
are paid; that postal costs have risen 
sharply while rates have changed only 
slightly; that increased rates would 
permit improved service. 

Opponents of any rise in postal rates 
hold that no one expects other Gov- 
ernment Executive offices like the De- 
partment of Agriculture or Commerce 
to be self-supporting; that an increase 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 18, 1953 


National Affairs Article: Social Secu- 
rity Squabble—How social security 
works and how it is financed, various 
proposals for changing our social secu- 
rity legislation and the arguments for 
and against them. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Greece— 
Friend and Ally—A survey of Greece 
today, her position in the Western de- 
fense alliance, her economy and _ poli- 
tics, and her hopes for the future. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Federal Government support scien- 
tific research? A pro and con discussion 
of this timely controversial topic in 
which various sides of the question are 
explored. 


in second-class mailing costs would 
drive small magazines out of business; 
that decentralization and greater effi- 
ciency would result in lower costs of 
operation. 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against an increase in 
postal rates. 


Assignment 

In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against an increase in 
postal rates. Use your own words rather 
than the bold-face type which prefaces 
each argument in the magazine. 


Things to Do 


1. Prepare appropriate questions for 
interviewing a post office employee 


AMerilas octupazi..e 
“If | had the chance to handle a lit- 
tle money once in a while, | know 
that my arithmetic would improve.” 


about the need for increasing postal 


rates. 
2. Poll parents or other adults in the 


community about an increase in rates 
for first-class mail from 3¢ to 4¢. 


What's It Worth to Speak My 
Mind? (p. 14) 
Aim 
To contrast American standards of 
free speech with the Soviet attitude 
toward free speech. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., once said that the 
Constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
speech did not give a man the right to 
cry “fire” in a crowded theatre. What 
point was Justice Holmes making? 

2. What was the charge under which 
the 11 U. S. Communists were con- 
victed in a Federal court? 

3. Why are Communists so afraid to 
practice freedom of speech in countries 
which they dominate? 





FROM KITTY HAWK 
TO SOUND BARRIER 


The December 2 issue of Senior 
Scholastic will contain a special 
section on Wings for Man, com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary 
of powered flight—the famed first 
flight of the Wright brothers on 
Dec. 17, 1903. 

In addition to a many-faceted 
treatment of modern aviation in the 
student edition, the Scholastic 
Teacher of December 2 will carry 
a special eight-page section of 
teaching aids on aviation. This ma- 
terial will. contain a source list of 
books, pamphlets, films and film 


strips on all phases of aviation. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 

I, Farmer: a-2; b-2; c-1; 
g-4; h-4; i-3; j-2. 

II. Big Five: 1-Winston Churchill; 2- 
John Foster Dulles; 3-Joseph Laniel; 4- 
hydrogen bomb; 5-Switzerland. 

III. Graph: 1-1946; 2-9.8%; 3-1948-1950; 
4-1952. 

IV. 4¢ Stamp: 
6-A. 











d-4; e-2; £f-3; 


1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 35) 
Peninsula; Asia; 1950; South Korea (Re- 
public of Korea); North Korea; truce 
(armistice); Indian (Republic of India); 
very few; several Asian neutral nations. 
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HERE’S WHY THIS IS 
SUCH A SWELL SNAP 


@ Highly interesting 
because it tells a story. 


@ A fine record of 
emotion—contrast 
between pleasure 
and distress. 


@ Shot is good and 
sharp—and composed 
very neatly. 











Joyce Lewis, Mark Twain High, 
Statesburg, W. Va., kept seeing 
good pictures happening in 
school. So she took her camera 
along and found this prize 
winner in the Biology Lab. 
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Wissaver you are... wherever you look, there’s a 
picture—a picture for your own collection—to swap 
with friends—for the yearbook or the magazine. 

Get the picture-spotting habit. And be sure to 
have your camera ready: for action. 

The rest is easy. Because today’s easy-to-use 
Kodak cameras and fine film get the picture at the 
touch of a button . . . indoors or out, day or night. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome 


Film for black-and-white snapshots—one roll for your 
camera—one for a spare. I n the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


Time to think of Christmas—This year send Christmas cards 
that are distinctly you—personal greetings made from your “ Ike 


favorite snapshot. See your Kodak Dealer. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Biology Lesson 
The automobile was a thing unheard 
of to a mountaineer in one community, 
and he was astonished one day when 
he saw one go by without any visible 
means of locomotion. His eyes bulged, 


- however, when a motorcycle followed 


the auto and disappeared like a flash 
around a curve. 

“Gee whiz!” he said, turning to his 
son. “Who'd a s’posed that thing had 


a colt?” 
Texas Outlook 


Hee-haw! 

The rookie was driving the garbage 
truck through the camp when one of 
the mules fell dead. He jumped down 
from the wagon and ran to the sergeant. 

“Hey, Sarge,” called the rookie, “one 
of my mules just dropped dead!” 

“Well, what d’ya expect me to do 
about it?” asked the sergeant. “Why 
don’t you bury it?” 

“I will,” answered the rookie. “I just 
wanted to notify his next of kin first.” 


Patuxent River Tester 
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4 - 4 
Lyf ge WITH FROST TO 


KEEP THE LINES CLEAR 


It happened last winter. Heavy 
fog in eastern Washington froze, 
leaving a blanket of frost up to 3 
inches thick on 700 miles of tele- 
phone wires. This coating of frost 
weakened the telephone signals so 
badly the circuits became unusable. 


Telephone men got bamboo poles 
and tediously beat the frost off the 
wires. But after two days of hard 
work new frost came, again blanket- 
ing the wires. It seemed a losing 
battle. 


Then somebody got the helicopter 
idea. They flew a “whirlybird” 15 
feet above the telephone lines, and 
it worked! The 35-mile-per-hour 
downdraft of the helicopter’s big 
blades blasted the frost right off the 


Wi 


4 
4, 


wires and crossarms. It wasn’t long 
before normal service was restored. 


This is another example of how 


telephone men, using their ingenuity 
along with modern equipment, work 
continuously to bring you more 
dependable service at low cost. 


What's It Worth to Speak My Mind? 
What Do You Know? 
Your Career in Teaching 
Understanding the News 
History Behind the Headlines. 

The Prize-winner, by Mary Dirlam 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Sports: Short Shots 
Following the Films 
What's Your Share? 
Hews Your Health? 


























CALLING ALL ART-MINDED STUDENTS 


to opportunities offered by the 1954 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 


Whether art is your hobby, or the most 
important thing in your life, there is op- 
portunity for you. There are 29 different 
classifications to enter—in Pictorial Art, 
Graphic Arts, Design, Advertising Art, 
Sculpture and Ceramics, Crafts, and Pho- 
tography. There are thousands of gold 
achievement keys as regional honors. . 
$16,000 in national awards. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 
through 12. And if you are a senior, you 
are also eligible for a scholarship to some 
of the nation’s leading art schools. 


For complete details, 





ask your teacher or write for rules book to 


Scholastic Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Albright Art School, Buffalo 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School & Commercial Illustration School, New York 
Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

‘alifornia College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

‘alifornia School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

‘arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (3 scholarships) 
artoonists & Illustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) 
thicago Academy of Fine Arts 

thouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships} 
leveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

‘olorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

‘olorado State College of Education at Greeley 
Columbus Art School (2 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville 
Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Illinois institute of Technology, Chicago 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof. Arts, N. Y. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 
Kann Institute of Art, W. Hollywood (2 scholarships) 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts 

Mexico City College 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern Schoo! of Fashion and Design, Boston 


~ 
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Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Bosten 

New York-Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of Denver School of Art 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

University of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Tulsa 

University of Wichita 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 

Whitney School of Art, New Haven 


Special Scholarship Offers 


National Art Honor Society—a grant of $300, contributed 
by the various chapters. 
Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region. 





... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senier Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Cigarettes and Cancer 
Dear Editor: 

I read the article in the October 14 
issue headed “Cigarettes and Cancer.” 
I was wondering why Senior Scholastic 
would not have a bigger write-up on 
such a subject. Just think—if the doctors 
can prove that there is some connec- 
tion between smoking cigarettes and 
cancer of the lung, cigarettes may have 
other effects. 


Therefore, if an article was written 
showing the results of smoking it might 
discourage a few from smoking. 

Mary L. Schirmer 
Kenwood High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Medical men “believe there is some 
connection” between smoking and lung 
cancer. This has not yet been proved. 
We shall carry the results of research 
as they become available.—Ed. ) 


Dear Editor: 

In Senior Scholastic for Oct. 21 you 
had a series of cartoons on safe driving. 
The lower left picture on page 14 was 
printed backwards, as you can see from 
the signature of the artist. 

Paul Morton 
Brooklyn, New York 


(And as you can see from the wheel 
on the right of the car. Sorry, but that 
was an engraver’s mistake. He reversed 
the picture in making the engraving.— 
Ed.) 








OUR FRONT COVER 


Uncle Sam has 875 sleuths working in the 
U. S. Postal Inspection Service. They operate 
all over the country. Last year theif work 
resulted in 49,000 convictions for crimes in- 
volving the mails. Our photo, taken at the 
Postal Inspection lab in Washington, shows 
an inspector studying a stereophotograph of 


a counterfeit postage stamp. 
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. Family name of two 
Presidents. 


2. Theatre critic John 


Mason — 4 
Talks foolishly. 
Burr shot Hamilton. 

. Otherwise. 
. Allow. 
. Irritate, vex. 
. Nehemiah (abbr.). 
. Revolt against. 
. Rap lightly. 


22. Printer’s measure. 
24. Eldest son (abbr.). 
5. Louisiana (abbr.). 


. Chemical symbol for 
sodium. 


28. Chatter. 


. Aged. 

______ Farragut, first ad- 
miral of U. S. Navy. 
Tippecanoe and __ too. 

. Title of respect. 

. Short for Donald. 

. Right guard (abbr.). 
Chemical symbol for 
scandium. 

. Book (abbr.). 


3. Chemical symbol for 


tantalum. 
. Entire. 
3. 19th President. 
. Precious stone. 
. Tidy, trim. 


51. Make an attempt. 


2. Important early English 

historian. 

3. He handed down deci- 
sion in Dred Scott case. 

or tails.” 

. Union commander at 
Battle of Gettysburg. 
“Give me liberty or give 
me death.”—Patrick __., 


. Leader of Green Moun- 


tain Boys. 


2. Short running race. 
3. Honest _____., 16th 


President. 


. John Alden’s rival for 


Priscilla (initials). 


3. Egyptian sun god. 
. Paddle. 


__. of habeas corpus. 


q The Man Without a 


Country. 


. Steven Vincent and Wil- 


liam Rose 


. Spiders’ homes. 


. Mt. Everest is in this 


country. 


. Confederate commander, 


. Invented electric light 


bulb ( initials ). 


. Famous architect Frank 


Wright. 


. President of the South- 


ern Confederacy. 


3. Compound of two or 


more metals. 


. Auto fuel. 
. Type of tree. 


. Lair. 


. U. S. Gen. and Pres. 
. Bandit and train robber. 


39. Flash of light. 


54. 
56. 


. First man to fly over 


North and South Poles. 


. Francis Scott ___.. 

. Leader of Rough Riders. 
45. 
47. 
48. 
50. 

*52. 


Narrow road, 
Preposition: to. 
Apparatus, equipment. 
Beverage. 

Franklin, Ameri- 
can statesman. 
Yard (abbr.). 


Masculine pronoun. 


_What’s My Name? 


By Paige See, Jr., Laurel (Md.) High School 


® Starred words refer to famous Americangmen. 


2 bf 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Mike Man 


Meet Edward R. Murrow, one of 


radio and TV’s top journalists 





LARGE motto hangs on the wall in Edward R. Mur- 

row’s office in the upper reaches of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s building in New York City. It is a 
quotation from Henry David Thoreau: “It takes two to 
speak the truth—one to speak and one to hear.” 

This, and a basic interest in people—the realization that 
the little guy is as important as the top-ranking V.I.P.—have 
made Ed Murrow one of the outstanding radio and television 
journalists of our day. He has won more than fifty awards 
and received honorary degrees from six universities. 

Just as Ed Murrow is a journalist who never worked on 
a newspaper, he is a man whose career has been shaped in 
large part by a willingness to be a pioneer. Back in 1938 
he practically invented the career of radio correspondent. 
In television, he hit on the idea of taking the cameras to 
the scene of the news, in “See It Now.” And in his currently 
new program, “Person to Person,” he’s pioneering by inter- 


viewing people in their own homes. 


The “Obvious” Things to Do 

Of all thegg innovations, he’s likely to remark that ¢hey 
were the “obvious” things to do. 

Lest this sound like false modesty, it should be noted 
that the Ed Murrow who is one of the highest paid men 
in his profession, is also the Ed Murrow who recalls, “My 
father always thought there was something doubtful about 
making a living merely by talking.” 

His father was a farmer in Greensboro, N. C., where 
Egbert Roscoe Murrow was born forty-five years ago. (He 
changed the Egbert to Edward and the Roscoe to an ini- 
tial when he was a college sophomore.) When he was six 
his tather became a locomotive engineer for a logging com- 
pany in the Puget Sound region of Washington. While in 
high school Ed worked after school and during vacations 
as a logger and timber cruiser. After high school he took 
a year off to earn money for college. 

He went to Washington State College, working part of 
the time as a busboy in a sorority house. He was the top 
debater on the campus, tops in dramatics, and top cadet 
in the ROTC. He was president of his junior class and pres- 
ident of the student body during his senior year. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholarship society, 
and was graduated at the age of twenty-two. 

Education was a primary interest of Mr. Murrow and in 
1932 he became assistant director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. In charge of the Institute’s European 
centers, he devoted himself to rescuing educators endan- 
gered by fascism. He brought 288 to safety out of totali- 
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| have learned more, in my lifetime, from my mistakes than 


from my successes. 
—Frank Lloyd Wright, famous American architect 


tarian countries. Because of his educational experience and 
his speaking ability, CBS hired him in 1935 as director of 
talks and education. He was in Europe in 1938 arranging 
cultural programs when the big break came. 

Hitler was going into Austria. Mr. Murrow chartered a 
plane, got to Vienna as the troops marched into the city, 
and made his first news broadcast. He’s been making them 
ever since. He made radio history with his nightly broad- 
casts from London during the blitz, his World War I] 
coverage (he went on 25 combat missions), reports from 
the capitals of Europe on special events such as the Cor- 
onation, and his documentaries. 

His “Person to Person” show, in fact, was his first de- 
parture from straight newscasting and reporting in fifteen 
years. He was doing it, he said, “to have fun.” And he 
believed the audience would have fun too, because “I don’t 
think anybody can pass an open doorway without wanting to 
look in.” 

Celebrities don’t faze him. He takes the measure of a 
man, he said, with a yardstick given him once by Judge 
John Bassett Moore of the World Court: “When you meet 
men of great reputation, ‘your judgment of them will be 
greatly iniproved if you view them as though they were 
in their underwear.” 

Tall (6’1”), dark and lean, Mr. Murrow himself is prone 
to relax in his office, usually with his feet up on his desk, 
which is swept clear of everything but a picture of his 
wife and their eight-year-old son, Casey. He plays golf 
and has a secret ambition to sing on the air. 


“Don’t Freeze the Answer” 

“I feel one thing very strongly,” he said, “and that is 
that I am always conscious of the possibility of abusing 
what is a monopolized opportunity. 

“There I am with the sponsor, the microphone, the time, 
and with the basic obligation to give people the raw mate- 
rial on which to base opinions and conclusions. And when 
I abuse this monopolized opportunity, as I’m afraid I do, 
I at least try to give the audience the elements that led 
me to my conclusions, so that people in turn can be led 
to their own conclusions.” 

But he has not, he admitted, been able to find any 
“firm” answers. “For young people today,” he said, “in 
fact for all people, the most important thing is to ask ques- 
tions, literally without limit—and to try to find their own 
answers. And they must always be conscious of the fact 
that the answer they find satisfactory today may not be the 
one they find satisfactory next week or next year. In other 
words, don’t freeze the answer.” : 

He leaned back in his chair—and unconsciously his glance 
moved to the motto on the wall. —JuprrH Crist 














if Congress Increases Rates 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The U, S. mail was once a source of national pride. The 
exploits of our pony express riders and the daring of our air 
mail pilots have become legendary. Today, however, the 
Post Office has been forced to reduce some of its services. 
It is faced with a mounting deficit and the failure of Con- 
gress to appropriate enough funds. 

“Snail mail” is a term frequently used to describe this re- 
duced mail service. “We’re getting horse and buggy service 
in the era of supersonic jets,” say the Post Office’s critics. 

But the financial facts facing the Postmaster General are 
more disturbing than the criticism being heaped on the 
service. Here are the background facts. 

The U. S. Post Office is one of the world’s largest enter- 
prises. It has 41,000 branch offices, employs 525,000 people, 


4/ Stamp? 


A pro and con discussion: Should the Government raise 


postal rates to make the Post Office self-supporting? 


handles 45,000,000,000 pieces of mail annually, and oper- 
ates the world’s largest savings bank with three million 
depositors. 

But this “thriving” enterprise goes deeper into the red 
each year. Last year it cost about $2,900,000,000 to run the 
Post Office as against revenues of $2,300,000,000. In short, 
there was a net operating loss of $600,000,000. 

The Post Office ledger books tell a story that in private 
enterprise would spell bankruptcy. 

Some people argue that the first step in restoring efficiency 
to the U. S. Post Office is to make it self-supporting. At the 
next session of Congress, the Administration plans to ask 
for postal increases. : 

Opponents of postal increases argue that there are other 
ways to tackle the Post Office’s ills besides hiking postage 
rates. Furthermore, they say, the Post Office deficit should 
be financed out of general tax revenues. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


1. It is against public policy to make 
the mails self-supporting. 


Over the past century, the Post Office 
has been self-supporting in only thir- 
teen years. Congress has dealt with the 
question of postal rates numberless 
times over that period. But it hs never 
put forth any statement of policy re- 
quiring the Post Office to pay its own 
way. 

We don't insist that other Govern- 
ment Executive department be self- 
supporting. No one asks the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture or Commerce, or 
the U. S. Navy to show a profit. Why 
demand it of the Post Office? 

Moreover, the Government supports, 
or has supported, a number of enter- 
prises that have less claim on public 
revenues than the mails. Farming, ship- 
ping, airlines, and railroads have been 
supported by Uncle Sam, to name just 
a few. 

These are private enterprises operated 
for private gain. The Post Office, in con- 
trast, serves all the people and is oper- 
ated in the general interest. With a na- 
tional budget close to $80,000,000,000 
we surely can afford to support the Post 
Office out of public revenue. 


2. It would cut down on the spread of 
information and knowledge through sec- 
ond-class mail. 


Congress established low second-class 
mail rates for newspapers and maga- 
zines in 1879. It did this because it 
recognized that.a democratic society 
depends on the tull and easy exchange 
of information. The reason is no less 
valid today—despite radio, television, 
motion pictures, etc. The printed word 
still is the main medium for the ex- 
change of ideas. 

The publications that would be hard- 
est hit by an increase in second-class 
rates would be precisely the ones least 
able to afford it. There are 25,000 mag- 
azines published in the United States. 
The vast majority of them operate on 
an extremely small profit margin, or 
with no profit margin at all. Their oper- 
ations have been geared from the outset 
to low second-class mail rates. 

Even if the publications put out by 
religious, fraternal, educational, and 
charitable organizations are exempt 
from the proposed rate increases—as 
under the Administration’s present plan 
—the mortality rate among the rest of 
the small publications will be high. 

As for the larger and prosperous 
magazines, most of them are already 
paying more than their share of postal 
costs. Postage rates for magazines are 


pegged to the amount of advertising 
they carry and the distance they travel. 
The rates for advertising content may 
range from two to five times as much 
as for reading matter. Thus the argu- 
ment that the second-class rate “sub- 
sidizes big business” just won't hold 
water. 

Finally, the Post Office ought to 
straighten out its Model-T accounting 
system. It then could be shown that the 
loss from second-class mail is far less 
than the $240,000,000 annual deficit 
charged against it. A substantial portion 
of rural delivery service, for example, is 
charged against second-class mail costs. 


3. Great savings could be achieved 
by better Post Office management. Let's 
try that before we rush to raise postal 
rates. 


The Hoover Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization found in the Post 
Office a “creaky, over-centralized organ- 
izational structure; outmoded methods 
and equipment; cumbersome budgeting 
and accounting systems; a maze of tan- 
gled regulations and restrictions.” 

The system under which all 41,000 
branch Post Offices must clear through 
Washington is at the heart of the com- 
plicated, inefficient, and costly Post 
Office procedure. Decentralization is 
necessary. Savings also could be made 





by consolidating many rural post offices. 
It was discovered recently, for exam: 
ple, that the only persons served by one 
rural post office were the postmaster 
and his family. 

The Post Office is still handling mail 
pretty much the way it did fifty years 
ago. It has been slow to adopt the 
wizardry of modern electronic business 
machines. A first-class letter is still han- 
dled eleven times. 

The same goes for exploring new 
delivery techniques. Recently, bulk de- 
livery of magazines was tried out in 
Baltimore. Instead of putting the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each in- 
dividual magazine, the big circulation 
magazines simply provided the local 
Post Offices with a bundle of unmarked 
magazines and a card file of the sub- 
scribers in that territory. On publication 
days, the postmen shuffled the cards in 
among their regular mail and dropped 
off the indicated 
addresses. 

The system eliminated several sorting 
and handling steps at the Post Office. 
One publisher was convinced it would 
save the magazines $150,000,000 an- 
nually. But the Post Office saw no large 
savings for itself in the system. Besides, 
there were protests from the mailmen 
that it meant more work; and from the 
addressograph and mailing companies, 
for whom it meant less work. 

Whatever the merits of the contro- 
versy, the experiment was clearly the 
kind of thing the Post Office should be 
trying far more often than it does. 

Taking the Post Office out of politics 
would also help to make the organiza- 
tion more efficient. At present, the Post- 
master General is traditionally the for- 
mer national chairman of the victorious 
political party. The majority of the 
postmasterships under him are subject to 
Senate approval. This means that almost 
all the best jobs in the Post Office are 
patronage plums, and too often they are 
doled out in that spirit. The result fre- 
quently is incompetent men in key spots, 
and the stifling of initiative among reg- 
ular civil service Post Office employees. 


YES! 


1. The Post Office is a business as well 
as a public service. It should be self- 


supporting. 


magazines at the 


The Post Office is the only Govern- 
ment department that performs a spe- 
cific service for the taxpayer. It should 
be paid for the service just as the tele- 
phone and light companies are paid. 
Why should individuals and business 
firms expect the Government to “sub- 
sidize” part of their activities by pro- 
viding mail service at less than cost? 
Britain, where many more services are 


supported from public funds than in the 
United States, has a self-sustaining post 
office. 

Even at rates sufficient to cover costs, 
the U. S. mail would still be the “great- 
est bargain on earth.” What other 
service is as cheap, measured in terms 
of the work it performs, as the Post 
Office? Parcel post rates, for example, 
could be doubled in most cases and still 
be far below rates charged by private 
express Companies. 

The annual Post Office deficit is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. It was 
$129,000,000 in 1946. Now it’s over 
$600,000,000. As Postmaster General 


Arthur Summerfield has said, “It may 
be inevitable to pass on to our children 
the cost of war, but I can see no justi- 
fication in making them pay the cost of 
carrying and delivering the mail.” 


2. The cost of the mails should be 
spread fairly among ifs users. 


Postal costs have gone up almost 100 
per cent since the three-cent stamp was 
adopted in 1932. In the same period, 
second-class rates have gone up only 
20 per cent; third class (advertising 
and circulars), only 37.9. 

Under the present rate system, some 
Post Office services are paying, or al- 
most paying, their own way. Others are 
piling up big deficits. This means that 
one class of mail, in effect, is subsidizing 
another. The individuals who use the 
services that pay their own way are 
bearing an unfair share of Post Office 
costs. 

Mr. Summerfield’s attempt to get 
across-the-board rate increases is based 
on the idea that each Post Office service 
should be approximately self-sustaining. 
Saddled with the current deficit of 
$600,000,000, this is how he proposes 


International News photo 
Caddie to lighten mailman’‘s load is one 
step to make service more efficient. 


to put the Post Office on a pay-as-you- 
go basis: 

Parcel post rate increases, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (which has control in the parcel 
post field), recently went into effect— 
double the former rate for overseas 
packages; a 36 per cent increase for 
domestic parcel post. The new rates are 
expected to provide $153,000,000 more 
a year. In addition, the Post Office will 
ask Congress for the following postage 
increases next January: 

A jump from three to four cents for 
the first ounce on all first class letters 
going out of town. Expected new reve- 
nue—$150,000,000. 

A jump in the air mail rate from six 
cents to seven or eight cents—$36,000,- 
000. 

Increases in second, third and fourth 
class rates—$79,000,000. 

Higher charges for insurance and 
other Post Office services—$40,000,000. 

That adds up to $458,000,000 in new 
income, leaving $142,000,000 still on 
the red ink side of the ledger. Mr. Sum- 
merfield figures he can wipe that out by 
transferring to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board the $80,000,000 air mail subsidy 
now charged against the Post Office. 
He also wants to transfer to the Gov- 
ernment departments concerned and 
Congress the $60,000,000 in “frank” 
(free) mail now charged against the 
Post Office. That would leave only 
$2,000,000 to be made up through more 
efficient operation. 


3. Greatly improved service would re- 
sult. 

We are never going to get speedy 
and efficient mail service until the Post 
Office pays its own way. 

In the past ten years, there has been 
a 104 per cent increase in mail volume. 
In the same period, the number of Post 
Office employees has risen only 48 per 
cent. 

Curtailed service is no answer to the 
Post Office’s problems. At present we 
have one-a-day deliveries in many areas. 
This was started in 1950. But post- 
men are forced to carry double their 
former loads. Consequently, injuries 
have jumped 25 per cent since one-a- 
day service was begun. The postmen 
now refer bitterly to themselves as 
“pack mules.” Along with the general 
public, they are finding fewer and 
fewer good words for the’ Post Office. 

Finally, there is the matter of sala- 
ries. Letter carriers now start at $3,260 
and get $4,370 after 25 years of service. 
Compared with wages paid by private 
industry, the Post Office scale is hardly 
designed to attract competent and am- 
bitious men. The general public would 
get more than its money’s worth if \ 
postal workers got a wage increase paid 
out of higher postal rates. 
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in a world where the atomic clock is ticking 
faster and faster, there is one big question ... 


Can Cold War Become Cold Peace? 


RMISTICE DAY 1958 still finds the 

world divided into two hostile camps 

the democratic West and the totali- 
tarian East. 

Each camp now possesses weapons of 
destruction which could put an end to 
the civilization and life of the other. 

In the words of nuclear physicist 
|. Robert Oppenheimer. “We may be 
ikened to two scorpions in a bottle, 
each capable of killing, but only at the 
risk of his own life.” 

The free world is also divided— 
divided on how best to deal with the 
men in the Kremlin. The problem is 
iow to bring about peace with honor, 
without appeasement, without sacrific- 
ing the ideals of democracy. 

There is anxiety in the free world, 
a rising urgency to reach a settlement. 
The atomic clock is ticking faster than 
ever. In August, the Soviets announced 
that they had the hydrogen bomb. The 
announcement was confirmed by U. S. 
Intelligence. 

To clarify confusion about the Soviet 
atomic. threat, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, at a press conference on 
October 8, reported the “facts as we 
know them.” The Soviets, he said, “now 
possess a stockpile of atomic weapons 
of conventional types and . . . a weapon, 
or the forerunner of a weapon of power 
‘ar in excess of the conventional types.” 

This was a reference to the hydrogen 


bomb.) 


H-Bomb Defense—Peace 


“We, therefore, conclude,” the Pres- 
lent went on, “that the Soviets now 
we the capability of atomic attack on 


us, and such capability will increase 
with the passage of time. . . . It is my 
hope, my earnest prayer, that this coun- 
try will never again be engaged in war. 
. . . This titanic force must be reduced 
to the fruitful service of mankind.” 

There is only one sure protection 
against the H-bomb, scientists and 
statesmen have pointed out. And that 
protection is—peace. 

But how can that peace be attained? 
Peace requires the consent of both 
sides. Do the rulers in the Kremlin want 
peace? 

With the shadow of the H-bomb 
growing steadily darker, the Western 
diplomats have been concentrating on 
a new approach to Moscow. The over- 
all idea is to put the issue of peace 
squarely up to the Red rulers. Either 
they accept negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement; or, if they refuse, they will 
stand self-convicted before the world 
of obstructing peace. 


Two Formulas 


To sound out the Kremlin, two for- 
mulas have been under consideration 
by the Allies—(1) a Big Four “top level” 
conference; and (2) a non-aggression 
pact with Soviet Russia. 


1. Top-Level Conference 

This proposal is advocated by Brit- 
ains Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill. He urges a face-to-face meet- 
ing of the chief officials of the Big Four 
—himself, President Eisenhower, French 
Premier Joseph Laniel, and Soviet Pre- 
mier Georgi M. Malenkov. 


Wide World photo 


Foreign Ministers of the Big Three discuss their views on how to deal with 
Soviet Russia. French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault (left), British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden (center), U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 


“Friendly, informal, persona] talks 
between the leading figures in the coun- 
tries mainly involved,” Sir Winston 
maintains, “might do good and could 
not easily do much harm and .. . one 
good thing might lead to another.” 

American policymakers regarded the 
Churchill suggestion coolly. If Soviet 
Russia wants peace, they argued, it has 
ample opportunity to make that clear. 
For example, let Moscow agree to a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers to take up 
specific issues, such as Germany or 
Austria. An informal get-together of the 
heads of the Big Four without a det- 
inite order of business would result in 
a lot of talk and no deeds. 

On October 28, President Eisenhow- 
er declared that in his opinion a Big 
Four meeting of the heads of govern 
ment would not advance the cause of 
peace until the Soviets show good faith 
and honesty of purpose. 


2. Non-Aggression Pact 

There is a feeling among our Allies 
in Europe that perhaps the Kremlin 
rulers are genuinely afraid that the 
Western democracies are planning to 
attack Russia. For this reason, some of 
the Allied diplomats—including Prime 
Minister Churchill—have suggested that 
the West offer “re-assurances” to Rus- 
sia in the form of a non-aggression pact 

A non-aggression pact is a treaty 
among two or more countries in which 
they pledge not to attack each other. 

The reasoning back of this approacli 
is to test Soviet sincerity. If the Rus- 
sians sincerely want peaceful “co-exist- 
ence” with the West, then they ought to 
agree to a non-aggression pact. In short, 
it would put the Soviet leaders on the 
spot as to their intentions. 

In the United States, the idea is sup- 
ported by—among others—Adlai E. Ste 
venson, the Democratic party candi 
date for President in the last election. 
He discussed the matter with President 
Eisenhower last month. 

Later Mr. Stevenson told reporters 
that the President thought the proposal 
for a non-aggression pact between So 
viet Russia and the West “has merit” 
and that the State Department was 
giving it “serious study.” 

Mr. Stevenson declared that even the 
mere offer of such a pact would answer 
Soviet propaganda that the Western 
alliance was aggressive. “It would cer- 
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“‘Reassuring” Russia—Here is one point of view on non-aggression. 


tainly clarify the atmosphere some- 
> *. 4s . 

what,” he said, “if the guaranties were 

offered and rejected.” 


Arguments Against Pact 


Those who are opposed to a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviets ad- 
vance the following arguments: 

It is the free world that is threatened 
by Communist aggression, and not the 
other way around. By force or the 
threat of force, Soviet Russia has carved 
for herself an empire which covers half 
of Europe and a vast part of Asia. 

Since 1939 Russia has seized the fol- 
lowing territories: the Baltic republics 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; the 
eastern part of Poland; the Petsamo re- 
gion from Finland; Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia; Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina from Rumania; South Sakhalin and 
the Kurile Islands from Japan; and most 
of East Prussia from Germany. All these 
areas were incorporated into Soviet 
Russia—annexed outright. 

“Beyond Russia’s immediate borders 
are the Soviet satellite countries—Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Outer Mon- 
golia. In all but name, these countries 
have become part of Soviet Russia. 

Then thére are East Germany and 
North Korea, where Soviet Russia has 
imposed Communist puppet regimes. 
Finally, there is Red China. The Chi- 
nese Communists give allegiance to So- 
viet Russia. In various ways, without 
actually employing Russian armed 
forces, Soviet Russia has aided the Chi- 
nese Reds to seize control of China. 


In the face of all these facts, say 
those who oppose a non-aggression 
pact, it would be ironical for us to offer 
guaranties against aggression to Soviet 
Russia. 


The Russian Record 


To the rulers of Soviet Russia, op- 
ponents of a non-aggression pact argue, 
such a pact would be only a scrap of 
paper. In defense of their point of view 
they point to the record of recent his- 
tory: 

—Moscow had a non-aggression pact 
with Poland. In 1939, Soviet Russia 
gobbled up half of Poland. 

—In 1932, Russia signed a non-ag- 
gression pact with Finland. In 1939, 
Russia attacked Finland. 

—Non-aggression pacts were con- 
cluded in 1939 between Russia and the 
Baltic countries of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Within a year all three 
countries were annexed by Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

—In 1945, Moscow signed a 30-year 
non-aggression pact with the Chinese 
National government. In five years, 
with Soviet help, the Chinese Reds had 
taken over China. 

Then there was the Hitler-Stalin 
agreement—when the shoe was on the 
other foot. In August, 1939, the two 
dictators signed a ten-year non-aggres- 
sion pact. But in June, 1941, Nazi Ger- 
many «attacked Soviet Russia. 

What is the official U. S. attitude 
about giving the Soviets assurances of 
non-aggression? Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles said on October 6 that 


“Talk about a non-aggression pact be- 
tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. is a little bit vague and some- 
what meaningless.” 

The U. S. and Russia, Secretary 
Dulles pointed out, already have a non- 
aggression pact. Both dre signers of the 
Charter of the United Nations. This 
Charter requires all members to refrain 
from the threat or use of force. 

However, Secretary Dulles noted that 
Germany is not a member of the U. N. 
and, therefore, is not bound by the 
Charter. Consequently, he said, the 
U. S. Government is studying with 
other Allied governments the general 
problem of assuring the Russian people 
and the French people that there would 
be no repetition of German aggression. 

To bring together the different Allied 
views on how to deal with Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Foreign Mimisters of the Big 
Three Western powers (U. S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, British For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, and 
French Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault) held a three-day meeting in 
London, October 16 to 18. 


We Open the Door 


The principal outcome of this meet- 
ing was the dispatch of still another 
note—the sixth one—to Russia inviting 
Soviet Russia to attend a four-power 
Foreign Ministers’ conference on Ger- 
many and Austria. The place suggested 
this time is Lugano, Switzerlanti, and 
the date is November 9. 

The three Western Allies, the note 
said, “are firmly of the opinion that real 
progress toward the solution of major 
international questions, including the 
problem of European security, can be 
made by frank discussions . . . at a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers . . . 
and not by embarking upon a further 
exchange of notes .. . Such a meeting 
will enable the Soviet government to 
state its views on any aspect of the 
German and Austrian question which 
it may wish to present.” 

There were two significant points in 
this latest note. First, the West did not 
lay down conditions for the talks, as it 
did in the previous notes. The Western 
Allies dropped their insistence that free 
elections in Germany be discussed first. 
Instead, they invited the Soviet govern- 
ment “to state its views on any aspect 
of the German and Austrian question.” 

Secondly, the new note mentioned 
for the first time “the problem of Euro- 
pean security.” This was regarded as 
a suggestion that the Big Four might 
discuss guaranties against aggression. 

Thus the Western Allies leave the 
door open for negotiation—if the Rus- 
sians sincerely want negotiation. The 
next move is up to the Communists. 
Is it to be cold war or cold peaceP 





‘yN SEPT. 18, 1948, President Harry 
S. Truman stood up before 90,000 
farm people gathered in Mrs. Agg’s 
cornfield at Dexter, Iowa. The occasion 
was the National Plowing Contest, and 
Mr. Truman was opening his campaign 
for re-election. All the political experts 
thought he was beaten before he started. 
Mr. Truman told his farm audience, 
in language dripping with scorn,* that 
the Republicans were doing “their best 
to keep price supports from working.” 
The reporters smiled. They were not 
impressed by this “scare talk.” Neither 
were Republican leaders. Two days 
later in a speech in Des Moines, Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, the Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency in 
1948, ignored Mr. Truman’s charges. 
He didn’t even mention price supports. 
Mr. Truman won the election by car- 
rying six farm states with a total of 
101 electoral votes. 

The Republicans have never forgot- 
ten the “green uprising” in the Farm 
Belt in 1948. That is why a wave of 
near panic swept Republican ranks last 
month. 

The Ninth Congressional District 
of Wisconsin—a dairy district—sent a 
Democrat to Congress for the first time 
in its history. The Republicans have no 
margin at all in the Senate. They have 
the narrowest of margins—four seats— 
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Problem for the Administration: To find a fair way 
to support farm prices without losing the support of the farmer 


SQUEEZE 


on the Farmer 


in the House. A farm revolt in 1954 
could cost the Administration control 
of Congress. 

The Voters in the Farm Belt founded 
the Republican party, and the Farm 
Belt has long been the bastion of Re- 
publican strength. Even during the 
1920s, when the depression hit the 
Farm Belt ahead of the rest of the na- 
tion, the Midwest remained loyal to the 
Republican party. Farmers were losing 
their farms because they couldn’t meet 
their mortgage payments on “twenty 
cent wheat and ten cent corn,” but 
they continued to vote the Republican 
ticket. 

The change came swiftly and mass- 


San Francisco Examiner 


The Farm Problem 


ively in 1932. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
carried the twelve Farm Belt states— 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. He carried them again in 1936. 

In 1940 the Republicans regained 
seven states; in 1944, eight; in 1948, 
only six. Then last year President Eisen- 
hower brought them all “home” again. 
But most observers agree that the issues 
which turned the tide were Korea, and 
“the mess in Washington.” They believe 
that the farmers were still skeptical on 
Republican farm policy. 


How Supports Work 


The Democrats were able to keep a 
firm foothold in this traditional Repub- 
lican territory up till last year because 
of the program they put through during 
the depression years of the 1930s. This 
included easy mortgage terms, pay- 
ments for soil conservation, rural elec- 
trification, ete. But the core of this 
program wis the price support system. 

This system of price supports was de- 
signed to protect the farmer against 
disastrous falling prices because of over- 
production and resulting over-supply. It 
was also designed to prevent the market 
gluts which make prices skid. This is 
how the system works: 

Congress, with the advice of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, sets a national 
acreage allotment on six basic crops— 
wheat, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts. This allotment is based on needs 
for home consumption in the United 
States, exports, and “carry-over.” The 
National allotment is apportioned among 
the states on the basis of their past 
acreage and changing trends in their 
crops. 

Acreage allotments then are made 
within each county for individual farms. 
The allotments are based on a farm’s 
average production over the past ten 
years. 

The farmer who accepts these restric- 
tions on his planting is assured of a 





United Press photo 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra. T. Benson 
at meeting of Future Farmers of America. 


guaranteed price for his crop. This 
guaranteed price, called the support 
price, is set by Congress at a certain 
percentage of “parity.” Parity is a theo- 
retical price (worked out by Govern- 
ment economists) which would give the 
farmer a fair return on his crop in re- 
lation to the costs of what he buys— 
fertilizer, farm labor, machinery, etc. 

When the farmer harvests his crop 
he can do one of two things. If the 
market price is above the support price, 
he can—and of course, he will—sell in 
the open market. If the market price is 
below the support price, he can put his 
crop in storage under a loan from the 
Government. He then waits for a turn 
in the market. If a rise comes, he can 
sell the crop and repay the Government 
for the loan. If the market price has 
not climbed above the support price by 
the time the loan becomes due, he can 
keep the loan money, and the Gev- 
ernment takes the crop. 


Period of Prosperity 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, Congress intended that 
support prices would be lowered when- 
ever over-production threatened. This 
would induce farmers to cut back their 
planting. 

But all during World War II and in 
the years immediately after, the price 
support system did not work normally. 
The problem then was not to limit pro- 
duction but to stimulate it, in order to 
help feed our Allies. 

Therefore, during this period Con- 
gress took off all acreage controls. At 
the same time, in order to reassure the 
farmer against any loss, Congress set 
support prices high—at 90 per cent of 
parity. Furthermore, Congress put some 
“perishables” under price support—lard, 
butter, and potatoes, among others. 

Most Republicans went along with 


this program of high, rigid supports, 
but not without misgivings and com- 
plaints. Republicans charged that the 
high supports prevented the law of sup- 
ply and demand from operating. They 
pointed out that the high supports 
boosted market prices and were there- 
fore inflationary. If exports fell off, they 
argued, the Government warehouses 
would be bulging, and the U. S. Treas- 
ury would be empty. Finally, they 
charged that the Democrats were using 
high supports to woo the farm vote, 
without regard to the welfare of the 
rest of the consumers in the country. 

Therefore in 1948, during the Repub- 


- Jican-controlled Eightieth Congress, the 


Republicans put through a sliding-scale 
price support law. Under this law, sup- 
ports would be lowered or raised as 
Congress sought to discourage or en- 
courage production. In times of surplus, 
supports would be lowered to as much 
as 75 per cent. In scarce periods, to en- 
courage production, supports would be 
raised to as much as 90 per cent. 

This law was supposed to become ef- 
fective in 1950, but its operation was 
postponed—largely because 1950 was 
an election year. After their defeat in 
1948, the Republicans hesitated to an- 
tagonize the farmers, who had become 
wedded to the idea of high supports. In 
1952—another election year—the issue 
was again postponed. Congress passed 
a law setting supports at 90 per cent 
of parity until December, 1954. 


Price Decline Sets In 


So long as exports remained high, it 
did not make much difference whether 
supports were at 90 per cent. But in 
the last two years conditions began to 
change rapidly. As our Allies got their 
farms back in shape, the demand for 
our farm exports fell. In the first six 
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months of this year wheat exports 
dropped 32 per cent from the 1952 
level. By July 1, the market price of 
wheat was 33 cents a bushel under the 
support price of $2.21 a bushel. The 
Government had over $1,000,000,000 
worth of wheat alone under support. 

Actually the farmers had begun to 
feel the price decline in 1952. And the 
fall in farm prices was not accompanied 
by a fall in farm costs. In the last year 
of the Truman Administration, farm 
prices dropped 11 per cent, but the 
farmer’s costs dropped less than 2 per 
cent. The “price-cost squeeze” has con- 
tinued under the wns. vate Adminis- 
tration. In the last nine months, farm 
prices have slipped another 4 per cent, 
and costs have dropped less than 2 per 
cent again. At the same time, food 
prices generally still remain high. 

As a result, there has been mounting 
resentment over the price situation. 
There have also been growing doubts 
about the Administration’s farm policy. 

The target of some of this discontent 
has been Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson. In a speech last winter, Mr. 
Benson said that price supports should 
be used only as “disaster insurance” 
and not used as “subsidies.” He favors 
flexible supports. This speech aroused 
resentment in the Farm Belt. 


Wisconsin Upset 


It was against this background of 
rising prices and rising tempers that the 
election took place in Wisconsin’s Ninth 
District last month. The election was to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Merlin L. Hull, who died last April. 

The Republican candidate was State 
Senator Arthur Padrutt. The Republi- 
cans went all out. They sent Governor 
Kohler and Senator Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin, and Senator Bridges of New Hamp- 
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Toward the end of 1952, prices received by farmers dipped below what the farmer's 
costs were. Crops of all farmers are not price supported, as chart (right) shows. 





shire to campaign for Padrutt. They de- 
cided to squelch the talk of a brewing 
revolt in the Farm Belt by making the 
election a national test.. They felt safe 
in doing this because the Ninth had 
never elected a Democratic Congress- 
man. They appealed to the voters to 
“stand by Ike.” Senator Bridges said 
that a defeat would be “a stunning 
blow” for the Administration. On the 
farm price situation, they argued the 
decline had started under Mr. Truman, 
and that the President was now putting 
the brakes on. “Give Ike time,” they 
pleaded. 

The Democratic candidate was Les- 
ter R. Johnson, a former county District 
Attorney. He was given little help by 
the Democratic national organization, 
which was doubtful of his chances and 
therefore did not want to make the 
contest a national issue. However, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan, who played a large part in 
Mr. Truman’s 1948 victory, went on the 
stump for him. So did others. The 
Democrats beat the drums on farm 
prices and Mr. Benson’s “do-nothing” 
policy. 

Mr. Johnson won by nearly 7,000 
votes. 

A bitter cry went up from farm state 
Republican Congressmen. Senator Wiley 
said the Republicans could not count 
on winning next year “simply upon the 
high personal popularity of President 
Eisenhower,” and they must get busy 
m a farm program. Senator Young of 
North Dakota said that Mr. Benson had 
lost “the confidence of the farmers” 
ind should resign. 


Stage Is Set for 1954 


Two days later the President spoke to 
10,000 teen-age farm boys and girls— 
he Future Farmers of America—in Kan- 
as City. He did not lay down a specific 
rogram. He said that the whole ques- 
‘ion of farm policy -was under study 
hy Congressional committees, by the 
Department of Agriculture, and by 
his own 18-member National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission. When these 
studies were completed, he would send 
a program to Congress—early in the 
new year. That program, he said, would 
he designed to “build markets, safe- 
guard farm income and protect con- 
sumers.” He did not specify what he 
would do about price supports, except 
to say that the principle of supports 
would continue to be written into the 
program. 

Two weeks ago a House Agricultural 
subcommittee returned to Washington 
after a 3,700-mile tour of the farm 
states The Congressmen had listened 
to the complaints of more than a thou- 
sand farmers. These had centered around 
the cost-price squeeze, the share of the 
consumer price that the wholesaler gets, 
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Prices received by farmers (averaged for each year) dipped more than income, for 
reason that some crops were covered by Federal Government farm price supports. 


and the small share that the farm*r re- 
ceives. ; 

That week President Eisenhowey met 
with members of his National Agticul- 
tural Advisory Commission, whp_re- 
ported that their studies would beycom- 
plete next month. 

“Only a well-thought-out progyam,” 
the President pointed out, “designed to 
meet the basic requirements of ak ele- 
ments of our population, can ring 
about the stability and general 'pros- 
perity in American agriculture that we 
are all striving to achieve.” 

Thus the stage is set for next year’s 
campaign in the Farm Belt, and it is 
likely to be a battle royal. But before 
the battie begins, there may be a hard 
fight within the Administration. 

The President shares Secretary Ben- 
son’s views on farm policy. He would 
keep price supports as a safeguard. 
But he does not believe they are any 
final solutions to the long-range prob- 
lem. He thinks the farmer’s prosperity 
should not be subsidized, but should 
be-achieved as nearly as possible within 
a free market. The President believes 
this can be done by diversification of 
agriculture, by getting the farmer to 
adjust his crops to national needs, and 
by better marketing methods. 


Wanted: A Fair Formula 


However, the President is likely to be 
under great pressure from Farm Belt 
Republicans to continue the present 
program, If prices continue to decline, 
the farmers are not likely to be in any 
good mood to wait for a long-range pro- 
gram. And the Democrats are expected 
to renew their pledge to support basic 
crops at 90 per cent of parity, and to 
extend the system to other “storables” 
and some “perishables.” 

In this situation, many political ob- 


servers believe the new farm legisla- 
tion will be written by Congress and 
not by the Administration. It will not, 
they believe, be much different from 
the present law. 

Nevertheless, there is also the feeling 
that sooner or later Congress will have 
to face up to the problem. It will have 
to find a way to give the farmer basic 
protection without putting an unbear- 
able strain on the Treasury. 

Most economists agree that the farmer 
must be protected in some degree from 
drastic fluctuation of the market. This, 
it is argued, is no more than national 
insurance, for the country cannot be 
long prosperous if the farmer, too, does 
not prosper. 

On the other hand, it is also agreed 
that the country cannot afford the cost 
of an unlimited support system. From 
1943 to 1950, for example, the Gov- 
ernment lost $478,000,000 trying to 
support potatoes. In the end, hundreds 
of thousands of tons were destroyed by 
dyeing them purple in order to keep the 
market price up. 

And the only thing that saved the 
Government from losing billions in cot- 
ton supports was our lend-lease ship- 
ments to our Allies during World War 
Il. 

During the past year, to prevent 
spoilage of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of lard under support storage, 
the Government had to make shipments 
abroad under the foreign aid program. 

Furthermore, the storage bill for 
surplus -stocks is a staggering budget 
item. In 1952, Uncle Sam paid between 
$350,000 to $400,000 a day for storing 
these surplus stocks. 

Sometime, economists agree, both 
political parties have got to agree to 
tackle this problem on an economic 
and not merely a political basis. 
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What's 
to Speak My Mind? 


» by Fowler Harper (Wheeler Pub. Co.) 


[' IS worth your very life to be free 
to speak your mind. Your mind and 
spirit feed upon ideas. Your inner life 
can be starved by being cut off from 
communication with others. 

Some years ago a missionary in India 
found two girls running wild in the 
jungle. A mother wolf had picked them 
up in a field about six years before 
when they were mere babies, and car- 
ried them off to her cave. 

They learned to live and hunt like 
wolves. And they existed without speak- 
ing or hearing words. The fascinating 
question in the mind of the missionary 
who brought Amala and Kamala into 
human society was this: Could they 
learn to talk and to think? 

After more than ten years of patient 
training, Kamala, who survived physic- 
ally, learned to use a few simple 
nouns and verbs such as “come home” 
or “sleep in bed.” But she couldn't 
cope with ideas using such words as 
‘more” or “less,” “good” or “bad.” 

The delicate thinking and speech 
powers in her brain had been lost 
through years of disuse. 


Speech—Free and Unfree 


Just as precious as the gift of speech 
is freedom of speech. 

We tend to take this gift of freedom 
of speech for granted—as the air we 
breathe. Yet without the give and take 
of freedom of speech a person cannot 
grow in wisdom and understanding. 
He cannot develop his brain by ex- 
pressing his thoughts and testing them 
honestly and listening to the thoughts 
of others. He cannot choose for himself 
between two points of view. He cannot 
co-operate with others to oppose evil or 
injustice or to improve the conditions 
of life. 

After centuries of suppression and 
persecution, the people in a few lands 
on earth won the opportunity to speak 
their minds fairly freely. In those coun- 
tries great changes were made, rapidly 


and peacefully. Man moved from the 
concept of a false, flat earth to the 
idea of a round one, from ox cart to 
powered planes, from slow, hand-tools 
to power-tools, from widespread poverty, 
disease and early death to shared pros- 
perity, health, and a longer life-span. 

Out of debate and discussion, people 
in a few countries opened up educa- 
tional opportunity for the many, got rid 
of child labor, reduced working hours, 
and increased leisure. We live our daily 
lives on a new and high standard, won 
for us through free speech. 

Yet even in the freest countries 
this right of free speech may sometimes 
be abused. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wende!l Holmes gave a classic illustra- 
tion of the misuse of free speech. He 
pointed out that a man should be held 
responsible and punished for shouting 
“fire” in a crowded theatre when there 
is no fire or any sign of one. The ques- 
tion, Justice Holmes said, is “whether 
the words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger . . .” 

We ought to remember, too, that 
freedom of speech carries with it also 
the responsibility of “fairness of speech.” 
It is true that we have the right to say 
what we think—but only as long as it is 
fair and does not injure innocent peo- 
ple. When we say unfair things that 
hurt innocent people we can be found 
guilty of slander. When we write such 
things we can be found guilty of libel. 

These necessary limitations on free- 
dom of speech sometimes make it dif- 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“The sun could as easily be spared 
from the universe as free speech from 
the liberal institutions of society. . . . 
Life that is not tested by discussion is not 
worth living.” —Socrates, 399 B.C. 


“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech. . .”’ 
—First Amendment, U. S. Constitution 
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It Worth 


ficult to draw the line between danger- 
ous suppression and dangerous misuse 
of the right of free speech. 

Each generation has to fight its own 
battles to keep speech as free as pos- 
sible. This generation faces special prob- 
lems. It must defend its rights without 
strengthening the totalitarian enemies 
of freedom whe claim the same rights. 
Here is a story to illustrate this point. 


The Time to Call a Halt 


Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins were discuss- 
ing the trial of the eleven United States 
Communist leaders. They had been 
convicted of conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of our 
Government. 

Mr. Jenkins put down the evening 
paper and shook his head. “I don’t see 
how they could be found guilty. The 
Constitution gives us the right of free 
speech. Why should that right be de- 
nied to Communists?” 

*“It strikes me,” Mrs. Jenkins replied, 
“that we're carrying free speech a little 
too far when we let Communists go 
around trying to convert people.” 

“But a Communist has.a right to free 
speech, like the rest of us,” Mr. Jen- 
kins insisted. “Or doesn’t he?’ 

“How can a Communist speak his 
thoughts freely?” Mrs. Jenkins rejoined. 
“He doesn’t have any thoughts of his 
own. He says what he’s told to say. He’s 
a member of a conspiracy. That was the 
opinion of the jury and the judge, and 
they heard all the evidence.” 

“Okay,” Mr. Jenkins agreed. “Let’s 
say he’s a member of a conspiracy. But 
isn’t denying a Communist the right of 
free speech a violation of his Consti- 
tutional rights?” 

Mrs. Jenkins shook her head in dis- 
agreement. “I don’t think you get the 
point. Let me put it another way. Sup- 
pose some soapbox orator in the park 
shouts his head off and says that the 
country is going to ruin and the people 
have no rights any more—” 





“Well,” Mr. Jenkins interrupted, “he’s 
just airing his opinions. Is that wrong?” 

“No, it isn’t,” Mrs. Jenkins continued. 
“But hold on. Suppose this soapbox ora- 
tor gets the people so worked up that 
they run off in a mob and break into 
a bank and smash the windows of the 
cgrner jewelry store and help them- 
x What then?” 

“That’s the time to call a halt. The 
orator ought to be stopped. Nobody has 
the right to use free speech to stir up 
riots and break our laws.” 

Mrs. Jenkins smiled. “You've an- 
swered your own question. As long as 
that orator is blowing off steam—airing 
his opinions, you called it—that’s all 
right. Free speech helps*us exchange 
ideas. It enables you and me to dis- 
cuss communism, as we're doing now, 
to find out why it’s dangerous. But the 
Communists who argue they are being 
deprived of free speech want to use 
that right to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force. They’re a danger to us. 
They’re part of a conspiracy to set up a 
Communist dictatorship that stamps out 
free speech.” 


The Iron Clamp 


Dictatorships are noted for suppres- 
sion. The Iron Curtain around the. So- 
viet empire is designed to keep ideas 
out. Slave labor camps inside are for 
those who express themselves contrary 
to Communist doctrine. 

Yet the Communists do much more 
by organizing and directing lectures 
and study than by gagging opponents, 
by conducting meetings than by break- 
ing them up. At every factory, club, 
youth center or collective farm the 
Communist party runs endless meet- 
ings. Discussion leaders and_lectur- 
ers trained in hundreds of Communist 
propaganda schools direct the meet- 
ings. No one says what he really thinks. 
He is only a mouthpiece for the rulers. 

Recently a young man who escaped 
from Poland a year ago recalled a 
strange story in a broadcast over Radio 
Free Europe. He reminded his former 
friends back in Poland of an evening at 
an instructors’ course for the Pelish 
Youth Organization (ZMP). The Com- 
munist party director, a man named 
Wojcik, had gone into town that night, 
leaving the students alone. 

“One episode of the evening still 
remains in my memory,” the escapee, 
Stach, recalled in the broadcast, “when 
Heniek went on stage and began, as 
only he can do it, to mimic a Party 
lecture. . . . His eyes blank and staring, 
he began roaring, exactly like Wojcik, 
shouting gibberish and ending each 
sentence with: ‘And for all this We are 
grateful to the great Stalin and for the 
Soviet Union’s help.’ We almost died 


laughing.” 


In the midst of this horseplay, Stach 
went on in the ‘broadcast, Wojcik re- 
turned and appeared in the doorway. 
“Heniek immediately grasped the situ- 
ation,” continued Stach. “In the same 
tone of voice, but without facial con- 
tortions, he finished the sentence as if 
nothing had happened.” Wojcik, the 
Communist party director, accepted it 
as a serious discussion and immediately 
carried on the subject in a further lec- 
ture. 

Stach, commenting on this episode, 
said, “If what is considered sacred in 
the presence of the party functionary 
becomes parody when he is away, then 
we are all insane or else we are just 
kidding each other like ordinary fools.” 


We Learn by Errors 


Louis Fischer, an author who has had 
long experience in Russia, makes this 
observation: “Millions of Soviet citi- 
zens live lies every day to save their 
lives and their jobs. They make false 
confessions day in and day out. They 
write lies, speak lies. They lie to one 
another and know it. They lie to them- 
selves and get accustomed to it... . 


Our H- 
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The assassination of character and the 
annihilation of personality is the dic- 
tatorship’s chief weapon.” 

After a year in the free world, Stach 
told his former friends that even if the 
West were as bad as it was pictured, 
“Here, in the West, I have the right to 
speak up and point out the causes of 
poverty and injustice. I have a right to 
fight for the improvement of life, and 
everyone else has the same right... . 
And that is why I see progress in the 
West, why I see people living better 
and better every day, every year. They 
learn by their own errors.” 

The line between healthy criticism of 
officials and public policy on the one 
hand, and conspiracy to overthrow by 
force and deception free institutions on 
the other hand, is difficult to draw. 

Our courts, in dealing with the Soviet 
conspiracy, have taken care to convict 
only on the basis of proved acts of 
conspiracy. 

For we know that it is worth the 
very life and strength of the nation to 
keep our citizens free in speaking their 
minds. 

What about a free press? We'll tackle 
that next week. 


Poinier in Detroit News 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. SQUEEZE ON THE FARMER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


All of the following are Farm 
Belt states, except : 
1. Michigan 3. Illinois 
2. Pennsylvania 4. Wisconsin 
. The present Secretary of Agri- 
culture is 
1. Charles Brannan 
2. Ezra T. Benson 
3. Charles E. Wilson 
4. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
. All of the following are regarded 
as basic farm crops under. pres- 
ent Federal farm policy, except 
1. live steers 3. wheat 
2. cotton 4. tobacco 
. Parity may best be explained as 
1. the relationship between the 
price of perishable and stor- 
able crops during years of 
over-production 
collective bargaining between 
farmers and government 

3. limiting production of farm- 
ers 

. a price worked out by Gov- 
ernment economists which 
would give the farmer a fair 
return on his crop in relation 
to the cost of what he buys 

During World War II, com- 

paied with the base period 

1936-1939, farm prices 

1. declined slightly 

2. increased substantially 

3. remained about the same 

4. were not measured because 
of the shortage of personnel 
in the Department of Agri- 
culture 

During the last Presidential 

campaign the Farm Belt was 

carried by the 

1. Progressive party 

2. Democratic party 

3. Republican party 

4. Farmer-Labor party 

. All of the following are reasons 

for farm unrest at the present 

time, except 

1. the decline in prices received 
by farmers 

2. uncertainty about the price 
support policy of the Federal 
Government 


omits 


3. increased competition for the 
foreign market in farm goods 

4. unwillingness of farmers to 
accept 100 per cent parity 
prices 

__h. By diversification of agriculture 

is meant 

1. the worsening of conditions 
on the farm 

2. increased production of cash 
crops 

3. improvement of crop yields 
by use of natural fertilizer 

4. raising a variety of crops 
rather than a single cash crop 

The prices of all the following 

farm crops have been supported 

by the Government, except 

1. potatoes 3. live steers 

2. peanuts 4. corn 

In order for the present price 

support program to be changed, 

a law must be passed by 

1. the Department of Agricul- 
ture 

2. Congress 

3. the President 

4. the National Farm Bureau 


ll. THE BIG FIVE 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. 
: 1. Who is the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain? 
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2. Who is the Secre- 
tary of State in President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet? 





___ 3. Who is the French 
Prime Minister? 

4. What is the name 
given to the weapon which is reported 
to have many times the explosive 
power of an atomic bomb? 
ae _____5. In what conntrv 
are the foreign ministers of the Great 
Powers going to meet to cunsider 
treaties of peace with Germany and 
Austria? 


iil. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions based on _ the 
graph below, write thé correct answer. 
1. During what year was 
the farmer’s share of the 

national income 12%? 
2. What was the farmer's 
percentage of the na- 
tional income in 1949? 

. Between what years 
was the drop in the 
farmer’s share of the 
national income great- 
est? 

. During what year was 
the farmer’s share of 
the national income 
lowest? 





IV. 4¢ STAMP? 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of raising 
postal rates in order to make the Post 
Office self-supporting and an “A” if it 
is an argument against it. 

__1. No one asks the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department 
of Commerce to be self-support- 
ing. 

2. Many small magazines will be 

forced out of business. 

. People pay full cost for the ser- 
vices of the telephone and light 
companies. 

. Improved service is essential to 
the nation’s business. 

. Postal service costs have in- 
creased sharply in recent years. 

. Decentralization would lower 
costs and increase efficiency. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

frank—A mark or sign indicating that a 
letter is to go-free of postage. In this 
sense, also used as a verb. The mail of 
Congressmen and Government Executive 
departments is sent franked. The word 
is derived from the Old French franc, 
free. 

Laniel_(lai.nyél’), Joseph—French gov- 
ernmentfficial who now holds the post 
of Prime Minister. 

Malenkov (mii’.Jén.kdf),, Georgi ( gyt.6r’ 


gi.1)—Premier of Soviet Russia. 





Your Career 
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NURSERY SCHOOL OR 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
THE WORK—Supervises the earliest awakening of a child’s mind. Deals 
with children whose ages range from 2 to 6, during the critical period 
of the child’s first separation from its home and mother. Sees that the 
child makes a good adjustment to school life by learning to live, play, 
and work with a group. Builds the child’s self-confidence, independence, 
responsibility, courtesy, and respect. Gives him the first rudiments of 


knowledge and learning. Encourages mental curiosity and good work 
habits which serve as the foundation for further development. 


THE PERSON—Usually a woman. Must have a thorough knowledge of 
the psychology of very young children, be happy with them, dnd be 
abie to make them happy and well-adjusted. Should be able to explain 
the world in simplest terms. Should have patience, self-control, humor, 
and a broad knowledge of many fields. A Bachelor’s degree with edu- 
cation courses is desirable. Many schools insist on four years of educa- 
tion in teachers’ college with special training in nursery work. 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 








CHAPTER I. 


Teaching as a Career 


“To my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an 


occupation. . 


Why do teachers love their work 
enough to give their entire lives to it— 
willingly devoting spare time to their 
pupils—turning down highly-paid jobs 
in order to go on teaching? 

One instructor’s answer was, “It’s the 
most exciting work you can imagine. To 

me, the beginning of each new term is an adventure. I’m like 
a captain setting sail with an untried crew over uncharted 
seas.” 

Another replied, “One of my students came back to visit 
me after twenty years. He had made his mark in the world— 
famous and respected. He thanked me for my contribution 
to his success. That’s one reason why I love teaching.” 

You may be familiar with the story of “Mr. Chips,” a 
wonderful old professor. In his old age, somebody told Mr. 
Chips it was too bad he’d never had any children of his own. 
“Children?” he retorted proudly. “I’ve had thousands!” 
Perhaps that describes best the warm satisfaction that re- 
wards a good instructor. 


. . It is a passion. I love to teach.” 


—William Lyon Phelps 


The president of a Teachers College summed it up this 
way: 

“To me, teaching is the most challenging, exciting, re- 
warding career a young man or woman can choose, and its 
satisfactions are many. 

“It brings dignity of position in the community. 

“It often gives the security of steady employment and of 
pension. 

“It provides more than a comfortable income for the 
ambitious student who plans a career in education with the 
care and determination demanded for success in any pro- 
fession. 

It brings another and very important reward—the sense 
of doing a job that is meaningful and important!” 


CHAPTER Il. 
Teachers Needed Badly 


“The foundation of every state is the educa- 
tion of its youth.”—Diogenes 


When Thomas Jefferson founded the 
University of Virginia, he chose for its - 
motto the following divinely-inspired 
words: 

“Ye shall know the Truth, and the 
Truth shall make you free.” 

The author of the Declaration of 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Deals with children usually in the 6-12 age group. Develops 
the’ child’s knowledge and skills in such basic subjects as reading, 
spelling, writing, language, arithmetic, history, geography, and health. 
Is expected to teach a wide range of subjects and explain them with 
utmost clarity. Should continue to stress development of the child’s 
good habits and personality traits. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with children in this 
age bracket and is capable of influencing them properly. Bachelor's 
degree preferred, in many states required. Master's degree desirable. 
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Independence knew that in a free system like ours—where 
the people run the government—we citizens must be able to 
think for ourselves. able to tell truth from error. 

Tom Jefferson knew that an ignorant, poorly educated 
populace could lose all the rights and privileges our ances- 
tors struggled to win. 

In modern times, men and women in foreign lands voted 
brutal dictators into power. They voted away their rights 
and freedoms. They voted away even the right to vote! 

In our country, we don’t use force and fear to make 
adults behave. Instead, we rely on teachers to guide chil- 
dren in decency and responsibility. We follow the Biblical 
proverb: “Train a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


SHORTAGE THREATENS AMERICA 


Today, America is proud of her teachers—over a million 
men and women engaged in the profession of building better 
citizens through education. These men and women—mem- 
bers of the largest profession in the land—stand sentry at 
the gates of freedom. They are no less important to our 
country’s destiny than our statesmen! 

But a great problem has arisen to threaten our nation’s 
freedom and progress: A shortage of teachers! 

Population has been bounding ahead. In the 13 years 
from 1940 to 1953, United States population increased by 
about 30 million. That’s practically like adding an entire 
new country the size of the United States at the outbreak 
of the Civil War! 

Already, due to added student enrollment, about five 
openings exist for every new public school teacher. 

By 1960, when population is expected to be at least 175 
million, the need is foreseen for 80,000 new elementary 
school teachers, 50,000 more high school teachers, and 5,000 
school executives! 

You can easily see that the teacher shortage will become 
desperate unless more young men and women start training 
to fill the gap. 

The nation’s need is vital. Opportunities are plentiful for 
young folks with many different interests, aptitudes and 
skills. 

Have you ever considered your 
chances of -building a career in educa- 
tion—helping create tomorrow’s artists, 
businessmen, carpenters, clergymen, 
economists, electricians, engineers, ma- 
chinists, nurses, scientists, statesmen, 
stenographers, writers—good citizens in every walk of life? 


CHAPTER III. 


Opportunities in All Branches 


“A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell 
where his influence stops.”—Henry Adams 


Have you ever stopped to think that when you graduate 
from high school, you may easily have had 60 teachers in 
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your life? And that, by the time you 
graduate from college, you may have 
had over 100? 

It’s safe to say you won't recall all of 
their names and faces. But it is equally 
certain there are some you will never 
forget. You can surely pick out those 
who struck a chord within you, kindled a flame of curiosity 
about the world and the people in it. 

Aside from your parents and your clergymen, possibly no 
one has had a greater influence on your life than your 
teachers. They have helped mold your mind, morals, and 
personality. If they have done their job well, you will soon 

take your rightful place in the world as a useful member 
of society. 

Your chances may be greater than you think for pattern- 
ing your career after those teachers you especially admire 
regardless of what kind of school they teach in, or what 
type of subjects they teach! 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE 


Do you think you might like to teach in kindergarten or 
primary grades? Junior or senior high school? Junior college? 
Technical institute? College or university? 

Openings are anticipated in all of these fields—whether 
they're private or public. Opportunities exist, also, in special 
schools caring for handicapped children, if your interests run 
along these lines. 


One little girl made up her mind that she wanted 
to teach the blind. After she became a teacher, she 
developed an improvement of Braille—the system that 
helps the sightless to “read.” Her influence is now felt 
all over the world. 


MANY DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


What about subjects? Did some out- 


‘standing instructor awaken in you a 


desire to devote the rest of your lite to 

some particular field of study? Are you 

interested in science? Sports? Art? 

Music? Travel? Just to give you some 

idea of the wide choice you have, here 

is a partial list of subjects you might teach: 
Agriculture Languages 

Art Literature 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education 

Psychology 

Science 


Business 
Economics 
English 

History 
Homemaking 
Industrial Arts Sociology 


Trades 


And each of these is divided into several branches which 
may be of special interest to you. For example, you may 
particularly enjoy ancient history, modern history, or Ameri- 
can History. You may prefer French, or German, or Latin 
or some other language. You might teach arithmetic, algebra, 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE WORK—Has more specialized duties than the elementary school 
teacher. Teaches only two or three subjects. Works with older boys and 


girls who are ready for more advanced knowledge and skills, more 
highly organized sports, and more sophisticated social activities. Is 


often called upon to supervise extra-curricular activities. May teach 
subjects falling in groups such as the following: science, social studies, 
physical education, English, and foreign languages. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with adolescent 
boys and girls. Must have achieved at least a Bachelor's degree, and, 
in a growing number of instances, a Master's degree. 
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plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, calculus— 
depending on your interest in, and aptitude for, the specific 
subject. In science, you can teach chemistry, biology, physics, 
and so on—to students of many different ages and intelli- 
gence levels. Even though you'll probably teach more than 
one subject, you'll have plenty of opportunity to learn more 
and more about your special field of interest. 


A primary teacher became interested in how chil- 
dren’s personalities changed as they grew. She studied 
her pupils, kept notes, took advance training, and be- 
came an expert. She became a university teacher of 
child development and a well-known author on the 
subject. 


And of course teachers are needed in special career- 
building subjects like typing, bookkeeping, and automobile 
mechanics; as well as professional subjects like law, medi- 
cine, advertising. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 








If you aim to see strange lands, remember that American 
teachers are frequently needed in places like Europe, Japan, 
South America, the Middle East—just to name a few. They 
work for the government or private companies, teaching the 
children of American employees, or even the native workers. 

You don’t have to be a genius. You don’t “ave to land in 
the top tenth of your class. If you’re reasonably intelligent, 
if you can successfully qualify for college, if you’re willing 
to work hard and bring out the best that’s in you, you can 
give serious thought to your chances of becoming an 
instructor. 


EXECUTIVE JOBS 


You may find you like to work with other teachers and 
with community leaders. Then it will pay you to consider 
your opportunities in school administration! 

Operating for the most part behind the scenes, but essen- 
tial to the smooth running of any school, are the Department 
Heads, Supervisors, Consultants, Principals, City and County 
Superintendents, and College or University Presidents. 

These are men and women trained and experienced in 
teaching and in administration, possessing top-notch execu- 
tive ability. Working with school boards and committees, 
they specialize in the executive, policy-making tasks—obtain- 
ing funds, budgeting expenses, hiring teachers, determining 
the schedules for, and general content of, courses. 

These school executives frequently confer with commu- 
nity leaders such as businessmen, editors, club leaders. More 
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and more, industrialists and businessmen—as well as other 
leading citizens—are pitching in to help improve school con- 
ditions, provide better, equipment, and lend support to 
school administrators in their constant effort to improve 
things for teachers and students alike. 

‘ 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


You might also consider entering the field of student per- 
sonnel work. Here, you}] counsel] students as to their aca- 
demic, vocational and p.-rsonal problems. You'd be trained 
to administer and interz ret tests along those lines, and to 
guide young people vex¢!l by personal problems. 

One thing is certain-.a career in teaching will give a 
wider range to your int@rests and abilities than practically 
any other occupation yo can mention! 

Whatever it is you liky to do best, chances are it can be 
combined with a career i education! 


CHAPTER IV. 


in the Day's Work! 


“I consider the human soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which shows none of 
its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein that runs through the body of it.” 

—Joseph Addison 


In the old days of the little red schoolhouse, instructors 
drilled “readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic” into the reluctant 
minds of their pupils. When they wanted to, teachers backed 
up their memory lessons with a hickory stick or a ruler 
applied to the knuckles. 

This has changed. It’s been proved that people tend to 
forget unpleasant experiences very swiftly. Today’s teachers 
try to make learning as pleasant as possible. 

But the most important change in today’s educational 
methods is that today’s educator tries to arouse genuine 
interest among the students, get them thinking for them- 
selves instead of just memorizing. The modern teacher wants 
to create a desire for learning that lasts as long as life itself. 

The good teacher believes that graduation should not be 
the end of education—but only the beginning! 














COLLEGE TEACHER 

THE WORK—Teaches advanced knowledge or skills through lecture, dis- 
cussion or laboratory sessions. Devotes fewer hours to actual classroom 
instruction—more to preparation, research and professional advance- 
ment. May be an instructor in one of the professional or technical 
schools, such as law, medicine, engineering, education, where he pre- 
pares students for a particular career. Or may be an instructor in a 
junior college or a liberal arts college where courses include cultural 


as well as technical training. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who prefers working with older and 
more advanced students. Should have a knowledge of the world-of-work 
beyond the campus. Should understand the psychology of growth and 
behavior of the college-age student. Usuaily holds at least a Master's 
degree. Doctor's degree is highly desirable. 
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DAY IS NEVER DULL 


This desire to build young folks’ characters and treat them 

is individuals—instead of drilling them in dry facts—makes 
sach hour a challenging experience. Frustrations exist, to be 
sure, but so do laughter, excitement, and a warm sense of 
iccomplishment. A good teacher's day is never dull. 
7 elementary school teacher, who also conducted 
the school choir, noticed that one thin, pale boy was 
lonely dhd unhappy. She gave him her special atten- 
tion, discovered he had a fine soprano voice, and soon 
had him singing at assemblies. When he felt he “be- 
longed,” his interest in school increased. He discovered 
that learning could be fun. 


The best teachers recognize that each student is an indi- 
idual, with his own problems, strong points, and weak- 
iesses. Sometimes this leads them into giving up their spare 
ime in order to tutor or counsel a young person who re- 
juires special attention. This high type of teacher may spend 

*.ours with the parents, if he or she feels it will do some 


‘ od. 


A bright child in junior high school couldn’t seem 
to concentrate—sometimes burst into tears without 
cause. The teacher drew this studenteout, and learned 
that her parents were constantly bickering in her pres- 
ence. He made it his business to visit them and showed 
them how their quarrels were hurting their daughter. 
They invited him back on several occasions. Using him 
as an impartial judge, they straightened out many of 
their differences, which did their daughter a world of 
good. 


There are not many minutes wasted in a teacher's day. 
He must prepare lessons and figure out ways of presenting 
the materials so that they will be of utmost interest and 
simplicity. If he can find familiar examples, and build vivid 
word-pictures, if he can ask questions of the right students 
it the strategic moment, everyone will be alert and inter- 
sted. 

After preparing himself for the class, the teacher must 
now guide it. He tries to avoid lecturing. He wants to draw 
out the students. He attempts to arouse interest, awaken a 
flow of thought—yet keep discussior. within the bounds he 
has set for it, for he knows he must cover a certain amount 
of ground by term’s end. That means he must be on his toes 
at every moment, ready to ask a skillful question or change 
the subject with a deft comment. 

He may also be student adviser to a class or a club. He 
may coach a team, if he has talent in that direction. 


A former college football player 
found himself contentedly teach- 
ing history at a small high school. 
When some of the boys discov- 
ered his background, they coaxed 
him to referee touch-football 
games held in the yard. Audiences 
gathered. Demand grew for a school football team. 
This teacher raised funds for equipment from proud 
parents and soon was coach of a winning team. 


Additional responsibilities that fill a teacher’s day to over- 
flowing include grading homework where required, devising 
and marking tests, keeping on good terms with the other 
teachers, the parents, the community. 
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CHANCE FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


And naturally it is a teacher’s duty 
to himself and his students to keep 
studying the subjects he teaches and 
keep building his own general know}- 
edge and character through reading, 
hobbies, meeting people, and _ travel. 

For this purpose, teachers are fortunate 
in having summers and holidays free for self-development. 

Without question, teachers earn every cent they're paid— 
and a lot more. It’s not a career for those who want to get 
rich quick, or those who want a “soft job.” 

The estimated average income for classroom teachers is 
$3,405 for nine months’ work, although many communities 
still pay less. On the other hand, thousands of teachers earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. One large-city superintendent of 
schools draws $32,500 a year. These top jobs are open to 
both men and women. The superintendent of schools of 
Washington State is a woman. 

Are you still interested? 

If so, the question that’s very likely on your mind right 
now is—“Do I have what it takes to be a teacher?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Do You Have What It Takes? 


“We dare not have anything less than our 


best men and women as teachers.” 
—Ralph McDonald 


Just because a person is right for teaching fifth graders 
doesn’t mean he or she will succeed as a college professor. 

A person can be a good home economics teacher, and not 
be able to instruct in economics. 

It stands to reason that different kinds of abilities and 
aptitudes are needed for the various jobs in education. 

The panels on these pages entitled, “Would You Fit in 
This Picture?” will give you some idea of the different posi- 
tions you might want to set your sights on, and the type of 
people who usually succeed in those jobs. 

However, you can bank on it that practically any teacher 
who is worth his salt has these five basic qualities: (1) A 
strong desire to learn; (2) A strong desire to teach; (3) An 
interest in people, especially young people; (4) The ability 
to get along well with people, especially young people; 
(5) Good character. 


TEST YOURSELF ON THESE QUALITIES 


Here are some questions to ask yourself. Be honest. Admit 
your shortcomings. You have plenty of time to correct them. 
If you can answer “yes” to most of these questions, you may 
very well be a fine prospect for the teaching profession! 

A word of caution, however: Even if you end up with a 
string of “yesses,” that doesn’t guarantee you a successful 
career as a teacher. What you do with your native abilities 





WILL YOU: FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


ADMINISTRATOR 


THE WORK—May be one of the following: department head, p-incipal, 
city, county or state superintendent of schools, college president, or an 
assistant to any of these. Supervises the administration of a department, 
a school or an entire school system, carrying responsibilities for de- 
termining the curriculum, selecting educational materials and aids, 
hiring teachers, supervising their activities, balancing the budget, 
maintaining the physical plant, and representing the school in the 
community. 


THE PERSON—The executive type, man or woman. Generally becomes 
an administrator after several years as a successful teacher and ad- 
vanced study. Has the type of mind that “sees the over-all picture.” 
Has a businesslike and' efficient point of view on school problems. Can 
get along well with teaching staff and other administrators. Must be 
able to maintain high prestige and influence in the community. Master's 
degree a ‘must’; Doctor's degree desirable. 
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later on is going to be the deciding factor. And on the other 
hand, don’t be discouraged by a great many “no” answers. 
There’s many.a successful instructor doing a wonderful job 
today who at your age would have done -worse than you! 


Desire to Learn 


Do you enjoy reading books, maga- 

zines, newspapers? 

Do you like to browse in a library? 

When turning the pages of a news- 

paper, do you find something inter- 

esting on practically every page? 

When looking up a word in the dic- 

tionary, do you often find yourself stopping to see the 
meaning of other words, too? 

Do you ask lots of questions of grownups whose intelli- 
gence you admire? 

Do you enjoy solving puzzles, especially those that teach 
you something, such as crossword puzzles? 

Do you like to take things apart and put them back 
together to see what makes them work? 

Do studying and learning come easy to you when you 
really get interested in a subject? 

Do you often go deeper into a subject than is necessary 
to pass the course? 

Are your school grades generally better than average 
especially when you're really interested in the subject 
and the teacher? 


Desire to Teach 


Do your friends come to you for help when in trouble? 
Do you give help readily? 

Do people generally take your advice to heart? 

Do you give advice sympathetically, without poking fun 
or making sarcastic remarks? 

Do children interest you enough to keep answering their 
endless questions? 

Are you a leader in Scouting or similar groups? 

Do you enjoy explaining things to your parents, or 
younger brothers or sisters, or your friends? 

When somebody seems “dumb” and just doesn’t seem 
to get what you're talking about, do you remain patient 
and go on trying to explain? 


Getting Along with People 


19. Are you free of temper tantrums 
and _ irritability? 
20. Do you get along with parents, 
brothers and sisters? 
21. Do you have a good sense of humor 
7 : —even when the joke’s on you? 
Are you a good loser? 
. Do you have a lot of friends? 
. Are you a good team player, even when you're pushed 
back out of the spotlight? 
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Good Character 


25. Do you feel strongly about such matters as human 
worth and dignity, freedom from oppression, rights of 
private property, civic duties? 

No matter how you express it, do you believe in the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God? 
Would you refrain from lying or stealing even though 
you thought you could get away with it? 

Do you avoid bragging? 

Do you take good care of your ap- 

pearance? Health? Physical condi- 

tion? 

Do you attend your church or 

synagogue regularly? 


HOW DO YOU RATE? 


Check your self-evaluation by asking others for their frank 
opinions of you. Ask your friends, parents, guidance coun- 
selor, clergyman, whether they think you might make a 
good instructor—and why. Especially, ask your teachers. 
They're the “experts.” Make a list of the weak points that 
people have noticed about you. Set out systematically to 
correct them! 

What if, after all this, you’re still not positive you have 
what it takes? Then give yourself the benefit of the doubt. 
Rest assured that you can’t go very far wrong by entering 
upon teacher training. The knowledge you'll get about the 
world and its people, the self-discipline, the experience in 
getting your ideas across to others and in leadership—these 
will help you succeed no matter what field you finally decide 
to enter! 

An English teacher’s brother started an advertising 
agency. The English teacher joined him and became 
a successful advertising copywriter. Though he was 
earning a great deal of money, his love for teaching 
was so great that he taught night classes in advertising, 
and at the same time kept his eyes open to spot prom- 
ising “copy cubs” for the agency! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Getting Started 


“The training which makes men happiest in 
themselves also makes them most serviceable to 
others.”—John Ruskin 


Let’s assume you have decided that a teaching career is 
what you want. There are many things you can do right 
away to lay the groundwork for success. 


WORK WITH GROUPS 


Take club work. Membership in clubs teaches you to 
work with people and get things done. This provides a top- 
notch training ground for teaching. In your school there 
surely are several clubs in which you can become active. 
Join the ones you are interested in and be a faithful mem- 
ber. Try to bring some of your own ideas, initiative, and 
leadership to the work of the group. Learn how to cooperate 
with others in their projects, and how to gain their support 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Prepares youths or aduits for entrance into occupations or 
progress on the job through the development of their special skills and 
knowledge. May teach such subjects as agriculture, machine shop, 
homemaking, television, stenography, printing, selling. Students are 
generally of high school age, with special talents along certain prac- 
tical lines. In the case of evening classes, students are adults with 
varying educational backgrounds. In larger cities, vocational schools 
may be separate “high schools.”’ 


THE PERSON—Should be interested in, and skilled in, the subject taught. 
Should have special schooling in it. In some cases, such as machine shop, 
several years’ experience required. Often works at specialty during the 
day, teaches at night. A college degree, though not always required for 
some subjects, is always valuable. Specialists with no previous pro- 
fessional teacher preparation usually are required to take teacher 
training during employment. Can be a man or woman, usually depend- 
ing upon subject taught. ° 
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and help in your projects. Try to become a leader and learn 
to speak before gfdups. 

Similar ‘opportunities exist in activities beyond the 
schoolyard. Your community probably offers many group 
activities that will help you develop those qualities helpful 
to teaching. Groups such as Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
YMCA or YWCA, Future Farmers of America, and church 
groups always welcome new members. Join a Future Teach- 
ers Club if one is operating in your school. If one doesn’t 

exist, help to get one organized. Then 
there are projects such as community 
clean-up committees, scrap drives, 
safety patrols, charity drives, and so 
forth. Be as active as you can. Seek 
responsibility. It will pay off, no matter 
what your future occupation! 


GET TEACHING PRACTICE 


In addition to club work, there are ways you can get 
practical experience in teaching itself. 

Volunteer to become a Sunday-school teacher. Most 
churches encourage their younger members in this. Many 
high schools today offer “teaching classes” in which students 
lead discussions, expound their own theories, and generally 
test themselves as future teachers. 

One of the most effective ways_to “practice teach” while 

still in high school is to get a summer job as a camp 
counselor. Here’s an excellent chance to study young chil- 
dren. You can learn their ways, their attitudes, and teach- 
ing methods that bring best results. 
Ask your guidance counselor, your 
principal or your Scoutmaster to help 
you find a suffimer job as a camp 
counselor. This kind of experience on 
an applicant’s record is valued by su- 
pervisors, principals, and others who 
hire teachers. 


OBSERVE YOUR TEACHERS 


Study the personalities and methods of the teachers whom 
you and your fellow students seem to “take to.” The teacher 
to whom you feel you can go with your troubles and ques- 
tions—who is popular and at the same time gets his subject 
across—can serve you as a wonderful model. Find out his 
or her ideas about the profession. Observe how he or she 
prepares the lesson for the day, handles the students, uses 
teaching aids. Watch their techniques of organizing work 
and arousing genuine student enthusia’m. 

Yours is.a fortunate situation, if you wish to enter teach- 
ing. You are surrounded by experienced instructors who 
will be eager to answer your queries and give you pointers 
on developing your personality and knowledge. Depend on 
them to give you the head start toward a happy and suc- 
cessful professional career! 


E AIM FOR GOOD GRADES 


Now is the time to begin analyzing your own study habits. 
Now is the time to really learn how to learn. It isn’t likely 
that a “sloppy” student—one who is content merely to earn 
passing grades and obtain a degree—will make a fine teacher 


for other students. 
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If you're now in high school, set your sights on high 
grades so that there’s no question of your qualifications to 
enter college. If you're now in college, keep your sights high 
so there’s no question about your fitness to enter the educa- 


tional field! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Going to College 


“If ever there was a cause . . . worthy to be 
upheld hy all of toil or sacrifice that the human 
heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” 

—Horace Mann 


College training is a “must” for teach- 
ers. You have a tremendous choice of 
colleges, either near your home or in 
some other section of the country you've 
always wanted to see. 

There are over 1,200 colleges that 
offer courses leading to a teaching cer- 
tificate qualifying you to instruct in elementary or high 
schools. Ask your principal or guidance counselor for a list 
of those in your part of the country. Then write for catalogs, 
addressing your request to the Registrar. 


HOW MUCH TRAINING WILL YOU NEED? 


If you want to become a really good teacher, if you 
want teaching to be your lifetime career, if you want the 
chance to advance in your field, you owe it to yourself te 
have at least four or five years of college training. 

And since the teaching profession rewards advanced 
scholarship, you will probably decide to continue your 
education even after you have begun teaching. This can 
be done by using your vacation periods for summer school 
studies. 

Remember—coupled with successful 
teaching experience, the more degrees 
you get the better teaching jobs are 
likely to come your way. Even when 
higher levels of training are not required 
for the job, advanced study is usually 
recognized in the salary schedules. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS— 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Four years of satisfactory work in college, which should 
include special courses in education, will earn you a 
Bachelor's degree. All states now require this for a high 
school teaching certificate, and many require it for an ele- 
mentary school certificate. Many cities require a Master's 
degree (one or two more years of schooling) for high 
school teaching. 

When you have completed the required amount of train- 
ing for elementary or high schools, you can apply for a 
certificate to teach. In most states, certificates are granted 
according to the level you want to teach (elementary or 
high school) and the subjects you want to specialize in 
(history, English, civics, etc.). Your teacher-training career 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


SPECIAL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Teaches one type or group of individuals: 
mentally superior children; retarded children; delin- 
quents; deaf, dumb, blind or crippled children; adults; 
immigrants; and so on. May instruct in hospitals, 
reformatories, or special schools. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman with intense interest 
and aptitude in the special field of his choice. Should 
have high degree of patience and sympathy. Must 
usually meet the same academic requirements as 
other teachers, plus apprenticeship or special training 


in his or her specialty. 
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should be planned with this in mind. Perhaps it isn’t neces- 
sary for you to decide right away what subjects or level 
you want to teach, but, when you do, get all the expert help 
you can. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS—COLLEGE 


To teach in most colleges, a Master's degree is needed. 
To land the really big jobs in education, a Doctor’s degree 
is advantageous. Successful experience, however, is also re- 
quired for advancement. 

One institution of higher learning requires an in- 
structor to have a Master’s degree, a year of study 
toward a Doctor’s degree, and eight years of successful 
teaching experience in order to qualify for the job of 
Assistant Professor. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


For the young person who wishes to 
obtain a college education, but who 
does not have the money for it, there 
are many scholarships available. Some 
pay part of your tuition, some pay all 
of it. Every year, 75,000 boys and girls 
are admitted to colleges on this basis. 

That’s still another reason why your scholastic record now 
should be the best you can make it. Ask your guidance 
counselor about scholarships. 

Many colleges help students get loans or part-time jobs. 
Exact information on costs, scholarships and assistance can 
be obtained from college catalogs. 

In college, you will be given three types of work to pre- 
pare you to be a teacher: 

1. The first type may be called general education. This 
is more or less the same for all college studerts, no matter 
what occupation they plan to enter, and generally consists 
of advanced work in some of the same subjects you are 
studying now in high school. 

2. The second type is professional education. These 
courses add to your ability to teach. They include such 
things as a study of the nature of children, the best methods 
for learning and teaching, procedures for managing class- 
rooms, organizing material, measuring the results of teach- 
ing, school administration, and so forth. In this work you 
will be given the chance to do some practice teaching. 

3. The third type deals with the subject matter in which 
you intend to specialize. Anyone who teaches a high school 
class in English, for example, must have a considerable 
amount of advanced study in the subject if he is to teach 
it to others. 

If you should later decide to enter 
another field, this kind of education 
will help you succeed practically any- 
where. The qualities of leadership, 
thought and expression instilled in you 
by teacher training make you a likely 
choice for thousands of responsible jobs 
outside of education. Today, a former law professor sits on 
the United States Supreme Court. The past president of 
Harvard is U. S. High Commissioner of Germany. Several 
Senators were once teachers. The head of the New York 
Stock Exchange moved to that position from the presidency 
ot a small Connecticut college. 
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Many, many more instances can be named of teachers 
being sought out for responsible positions in other fields. 
Business and industry frequently “borrow” educators for 
special projects. And atomic energy; it might be added, is 
mainly a product of college and university research labora- 
tories. 

Yet most teachers eventually return to their first love of 
teaching. You can find many prosperous businessmen teach- 
ing evening classes. Not that they need the money. Just 
that they love their work—the companionship of other 
teachers with their bright, inquiring minds—the experience 
of seeing the world anew through the eager eyes of young 
people—the feeling of deep-down achievement! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tomorrow Is in Your Hands 


“All true civilization is ninety per cent heir- 
looms and memories—an accumulation of small 
but precious deposits left by the countless gen- 
erations that have gone before us.” 

—Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Thousands of years ago, a primitive 
man learned how to make fire. The 
secret did not perish with his death. 

He was able to pass it along to those 
who followed. 

The man who made the first cave 
drawing, and the one who invented the = 
first wheel—they transmitted their knowledge to their de- 
scendants. 

So did the first man who raised his eyes to the stars and 
discovered God. ‘ 

Perhaps the greatest difference between men and the 
lower animals lies in this: We can learn from those who went 
before us. 

Each generation draws on. a sum total of learning and 
experience greater than that of its fathers. 

Each generation therefore has the God-given opportunity 
to become better than the last. 

The human race has come a long way, thanks to those 
who sought knowledge, found it, arid handed it down. 

Man, the lowly being who once cringed and whimpered 
before the lightning, now masters many of nature’s gigantic 
forces. 

Within sight is. humanity’s age-old goal of universal 
brotherhood, peace, and plenty, attainable through the 
powers which knowledge has given to man. 

Will human beings use their giant power to take them 
further along the road of progress to the goal foreseen by 
our religious, moral, and philosophical prophets? 

Or will they lose their way in the darkness of ignorance 
and selfishness, plunging over the cliffs to destruction? 

“Only by education can doubt and fear be resolved,” says 
President Eisenhower. The educators of yesterday, in all 
nations, have guided man this far. It is up to the educators 
of today, and tomorrow, to see us through. Will you be one 
of those who bring light to a world groping toward a better 
tomorrow? 
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Red’s War Crimes Bared 


_ Our government has bared the 
shocking story of Communist war 
crimes in Korea. 


CONFESSION BY TORTURE 

The U.S. charged before the U.N. 
General Assembly that the Reds 
used “mental and physical torture” 
on captured American flyers. The 
purpose was to make them falsely 
confess to “germ warfare” (spread- 
ing of disease germs in Red terri- 
tory). 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, prominent 
U.S. surgeon who is an alternate 
U.S. delegate to the General As- 
sembly, presented the report. It ac- 
cused Soviet Russians of developing 
the torture methods and directing 
the Chinese and North Koreans on 
how to apply them. Much of the in- 
formation came from U.S. flyers re- 
leased from Communist captivity. 

The Reds accused a total of 107 
U.S. airmen of waging germ war- 
fare. Thirty-six signed the faked 
“confessions.” Forty never yielded. 
Thirty-one are dead or missing. 

One who never gave in was First 
Lieut. James L. Stanley of Decatur, 
Georgia. Here is what he had to un- 
dergo, according to the report: 

“He was stood at attention for 
five hours at a time, confined eight 
days in a doorless cell less than six 
feet long, held to the ground by two 
guards while a third kicked and 
slapped him, stood at attention 22 
hours until he fell, then hit while 


lying down with the side of a hatchet 
and stood up two more hours, inter- 
rogated three hours with a spotlight 
six inches from his face, ordered to 
confess while a pistol was held at 
the back of his head, placed under a 
roof drain all night during a rain- 
storm, left without food three days 
and without water eight days, 
tempted with promises of good treat- 
ment and letters from home, put be- 
fore a firing squad and given a last 
chance, hung by hands and feet 
from the rafters of a house.” 


PRISONER MASSACRES 

The U.S. Army, in another report, 
charged that 29,815 persons were 
murdered, tortured, or subjected to 
other forms of “calculated brutality” 
by the Reds in Korea. Of that num- 
ber, 6,113 were Americans—of whom 
only 216 survived. 

The U.N. General Assembly 
agreed to give thorough discussion 
to the report. 


Red “Explainers” Fail 

Less than 5 per cent of Korean 
War prisoners are choosing to go 
back to Communism. 

About 22,000 North Koreans and 
Chinese—captured as war prisoners 
in Korea—refused to return to their 
homelands last summer when other 
prisoners were exchanged. The Com- 
munists have until December 24 to 
try to persuade them to go back to 


their Communist-ruled homelands. 

So far the Communist “explain- 
ers” aren't doing so well. Of about 
a thousand: Chinese interviewed, 
only 19 changed their minds and 
went back to Communism. (see news 
pages, Oct. 28 issue.) 

So the Reds demanded to talk to 
North Koreans instead of Chinese. 

At first the North Koreans refused 
even to leave their barbed-wire en- 
closures to meet the Reds. Last 


_week two groups of about a thou- 


sand North Koreans went to the “ex- 
planation” building. Like the Chi- 
nese, they gave the Reds a hard time. 
Many of the North Koreans cursed 
the “explainers” and sang South 
Korean patriotic songs. One mild- 
looking prisoner listened without a 
word for more than an hour. Fi- 
nally the “explainer” ran out of 
words and begged the prisoner to 
say something—anything. He did: 
“You're wasting your time.” 

Of the thousand North Koreans, 
only about 40 chose to return home. 


Harness Racing Scandal 


Scandals are besmirching the 
nation’s fastest-growing specta- 
tor sport: harness racing. 

Until a few years ago harness rac- 
ing—in which each horse pulls a 
lignt two-wheeled cart (called a 
sulky or “bike” )—was mostly a spec- 
tacle for county fairs. Now it is a 
billion-dollar industry. 

Most of the 501 harness racing 
tracks in the United States are small, 
but there are 32 large ones at which 
betting is heavy. 


Harris & Ewing photo 


The last brush strokes have been completed on a gigantic 
mural frieze that portrays great events in our nation’s 
history, from the landing of Columbus to the birth of 
aviation. The frieze, 300 feet in circumference, circles 
the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 58 feet above 
the floor. The work was begun in 1877. It was discontin- 
ved 11 years later with completion of a panel showing the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848. This left 30 feet 


of blank space. It also left a big question for Congress 
to decide last year. What events should be depicted to 
finish the frieze? Congress finally decided to use three 
subjects—the making of peace after the Civil War, a 
naval battle of the Spanish-American War, and the first 
flight of the Wright brothers in 1903. The panels were 
executed by Allyn Cox, one of America’s foremost muralists. 
The whole frieze will be formally dedicated next year. 
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Last year, in the 11 states where 
pari-mutuel betting is legal, the 
“take” from bets was $362,668,886. 
The “pay-off” to winning bettors was 
$305,000,000. The rest was split 
among race track operators and state 
governments. 

In pari-mutuel betting, those who 
bet on the winning horse in a race 
get a share of the total amount bet 
on that race. 

Recently there have been rumors 
of “fixed” races and reports of pro- 
fessional gamblers and_ politicians 
owning and profiting from raceways. 

The most sensational scandal 
broke in New York State last August. 
A labor leader, whose union rep- 
resented employees at the Yonkers 
Raceway in Yonkers, N.Y., was 
murdered. The resulting inquiry un- 
raveled a story of huge payments 
to labor “troubleshooters” to prevent 
strikes at harness tracks, employ- 
ment of ex-convicts at the tracks, 
and payments that track employees 
were forced to make to labor bosses 
to get or keep their jobs. 

Republicans control the New York 
state government. Several prominent 
Republican leaders were shown to 
have had interests in or made prof- 


its from the raceways. The Nassau 
‘County Republican chairman held a 
large block of stock in Yonkers Race- 
way. The leading power in the party 
in Westchester County was legal 
adviser to the same track. A promi- 
nent state senator was legal counsel 


to another raceway. The county 
judge of Nassau County profited 
from programs printed for Yonkers 
Raceway. 

In the middle of the expose, the 
unpaid state Harness Racing Com- 
mission resigned. New York’s Gov- 
ernor, Thomas E. Dewey, appointed 
a special commission, which is now 
investigating the situation. 


FAY CASE 

The racing investigation had an 
unexpected offshoot. One of the 
men arrested in the inquiry told of 
going to a New York State prison to 
visit Joseph Fay, labor leader of 
New York and New Jersey construc- 
tion workers. Fay is serving a sen- 
tence for extortion. 

This led to listing of other vis- 
itors to Fay. One of those named 
was Arthur H. Wicks, Republican 
majority leader in the New York 
State Senate. New York's Lieutenant 
Governor resigned recently. The ma- 
jority leader would be in line to be- 


come governor if anything happened 
to Governor Dewey. 

Wicks said that Fay—though in 
prison and supposedly removed from 
his union job—still had great control 
over construction workers. Wicks 
said he had visited Fay only to get 
his help to prevent labor strikes. 

Governor Dewey was not satisfied 
and he asked Wicks to resign. Wicks 
refused. The Governor called a spe- 
cial session of the state legislature 
for November 17 to consider what to 
do about Wicks. 

What’s Behind It. No evidence has 
been presented that the politicians 
involved in the harness racing in- 
vestigation or in the Fay case have 
done anything illegal. But many peo- 
ple wondered whether it was prop- 
er for political leaders and public 
officials to become closely involved 
with convicted criminals or with 
enterprises involving gambling and 
in which persons of questionable 
character were concerned. Is there 
danger that some officials might put 
their private interests ahead of pub- 
lic duty? 


Two Nobel Peace Awards 


A soldier and a missionary 
won Nobel Prizes for contribu- 
tions to world peace. 

The Nobel Peace Prizes, each 
worth about $33,000 to the winners, 
are awarded annually by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Institute. These 
awards are among several annual 
Nobel Prizes created by the will of 
the late Alfred Nobel, Swedish-born 
inventor of dynamite. (see news 
pages Oct. 28 and Nov. 4 issues for 
other Nobel Prize winners.) 

General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, 72, American _ soldier- 
statesman, received the Peace Prize 
for 1953. 

As U.S. Army Chief of Staff dur- 
ing World War II, he directed this 
country’s global war against the 
Axis powers. After the war President 
Truman sent him to China to try to 
make peace between the Commu- 
nists and Nationalists. This effort 
failed. 

He later served as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Defense un- 
der President Truman. As Secretary 
of State in 1947, General Marshall 
helped set up the “Marshall plan”, 
under which the U.S. provided $17,- 
000,000,000 to rebuild the war-rav- 
aged countries of Europe. 

General Marshal? has been ill re- 


cently, and last week entered a mili- 
tary hospital for treatment of a chest 
ailment. 

General Marshall is the 12th 
American to win the Peace Prize. 
The last previous American so. hon- 
ored was Dr. Ralph Bunche. As 
United Nations mediator, he ar- 
ranged a truce in the Israel-Arab 
war of 1948-49. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 78, medical 
missionary and _ philosopher, _ re- 
ceived the Peace Prize for 1952, 
which was not awarded last year. 

He was born in Alsace, now part 

of France. When he was 21 he made 
up his mind that: “I would consider 
myself justified in living until I was 
30 for science and art, in order to 
devote myself from that time for- 
ward to the direct service of human- 
ity.” 
When he was 30, he turned his 
back on his successful career as 
preacher, religious writer, philoso- 
pher, and organist. He studied med- 
icine for seven years to become a 
doctor. In 1913 he and his wife es- 
tablished a hospital at Lambarene in 
French Equatorial Africa. He has 
lived there ever since—leaving sel- 
dom except to get medical supplies 
or to raise money for his project-by 
giving organ recitals. 

His writings include a biography 
of Johan Wolfgang von Goethe, the 
German poet; The Psychiatric Study 
of Jesus; Organ Building and Organ 
Playing. 


Hero Gave His Life 

A teen-ager who died a hero’s 
death has been named among 
Carnegie medal winners. 

He is Peter F. McCauley, a 13- 
year-old schoolboy of Everett, Mass. 
Last February Peter was playing 
near a frozen pond in Melrose, Mass. 
Harold Thieling, aged 10, and Fred- 
erick J. Shields, 11, fell through the 
ice. Peter dashed to the hole in the 
ice and, using a long piece of tim- 
ber, successfully pulled Harold to 
safety. Before Peter could save Fred- 
erick, however, the weakened ice 
gave way under him and both boys 
sank to their deaths. 

Peter and 34 others were honored 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission. The commission was estab- 
lished in 1904 by the late Andrew 
Carnegie, wealthy steel maker. More 
than 3,500 persons have received 
either medals or cash gifts from the 
commission for risking their own 
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Wide World photos 


Germans Light “Candle” in War Prisoners’ Memory 


WORLD WAR II ended eight years 
ago—for most of us. But it isn’t over yet 
for many thousands of war prisoners. 
They are still behind barbed wire in 
Iron Curtain countries—nameless men, 
almost forgotten by the world, 

The Germans haven't forgotten. Last 
month the German Red Cross dedicated 
the 24-foot candle-shaped monument 
(left photo above) to the memory of 
their missing countrymen. The flame 
atop the “candle” will glow for the rest 
of 1953. “Ich denke an dich” (I’m 
thinking of you), says the inscription on 
the memorial. It stands in Wittenberg 
Square, West Berlin. 

During World War II the Russians 
captured more than a million German 
soldiers who have never been heard 
from again. The German Red Cross be- 
lieves most of them are dead. How 
many survive? Russia has admitted 
holding 13,800. All, say the Russians, 
are sick or war criminals. Other esti- 
mates are that 40,000 to 100,000 Ger- 
mans are still in Russia. 

In August, Soviet Russia and the 
Communist East German government 
announced an agreement for freeing of 
German prisoners charged with “minor 
war crimes.” Under this agreement more 
than 5,000 Germans were set free late in 
September and in October. 


Some returned to West Germany. 
They told of back-breaking work as 
“slave laborers” on projects such as a 
canal to connect the Volga and Don 
Rivers. They told of living mostly on 
dark bread and cabbage soup, or on 
food parcels from West Germany. Some 
said they were treated better after 
Stalin died early this year. The photo at 
right shows one of the West Germans, 
Albert Schroeer, 43, as he was reunited 
with his wife and 12-year-old daughter. 

Others went to East Germany. One 
of these was former German Field 
Marshal Friedrich Paulus. He com- 
manded the German army that sur- 
rendered at Stalingrad—farthest-east 
point reached by Germany during its 
invasion of Russia in World War II. He 
is said to have embraced communism. 

Russia has also been accused of fail- 
ing to account for 85,000 Japanese, 60,- 
000 Italians, and lesser numbers of war 
prisoners from other countries. 

Last week Russia agreed to release 
420 Japanese soldiers and 900 civilians 
accused of “war crimes.” The Japanese 
government claims that 12,000 more 
Japanese are still in Russian hands. 

Red China has allowed 26,000 Jap- 
anese prisoners to go home from China 
and has promised to send back 30,000 
more. 





lives to save someone else. Over the 
years the commission has awarded 
more than $7,000,000 to these heroes 
or their families. The commission al- 
so pays $100,000 in yearly pensions. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


LOS ANGELES is a-city of great 
civic pride. And Angelenos are a 
determined people. The City Coun- 
cil paid for a special census—intend- 
ed to prove that Los Angeles was 


the nation’s third largest city. In- 
stead, the head count showed that 
Los Angeles was still fourth (ex- 
actly 334 persons less than Philadel- 
phia’s 1950 total of 2,071,605). So 
Los Angeles promptly annexed a 
700-acre tract nearby, with about 
7,500 residents, and proclaimed it- 
self the third largest city. Sober 
Philadelphians paid little heed. They 
feel that their population has in- 
creased enough since 1950 to keep 
them in third place. 
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A USED CAR is about to change 
hands in one of the most profitable 
deals the U.S. Government ever 
made. The car is a 1904-model, one- 
cylinder Cadillac. The late Harold 
Ickes, who was Public Roads Ad- 
ministrator in addition to being Sec- 
retary of the Interior, bought it for 
$100 back in the 1930's to dramatize 
highway progress. The passage of 
time has made the car a collector's 
item. When the Government offered 
it for sale last month, 65 bids came 
in. Five were for more than $2,000. 
The top bid was $3,500 from Mrs. 
Robert L. Slaughter of Fort Worth, 
Texas. When new, the car. sold for 


$850. 


THE MOON is a mere four days’ 
space-travel-time from our Earth, ac- 
cording to the British Interplane- 
tary Society. The Society has figured 
out time tables (one-way only), to 
our neighbors in the solar system. 
Earth to moon (250,000 miles), 
four days; Earth to Venus (26,000,- 
000 miles), five months; Earth to 
Mars (35,000,000 miles), eight 
months; Pluto (3,500,000,000 miles ) , 
50 years—except—To those who ask 
why anyone would want to go to 
these places anyway, the society re- 
plies: “after all, Columbus hardly 
foresaw all the consequences of dis- 
covering America when he set sail.” 
Departure date for the first rocket- 
flights: not yet announced. (Speak- 
ing of flying, watch for our special 
issue on “Fifty Years of Aviation,” 
coming in December 2 issue. ) 


e e 
Quick Mae Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 
Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


Do you know the news on Korea? 
Then you can correct the words in 
italics. 

In Korea, an island of Europe, war 
raged from 1952 to 1953 between the 
United Nations and North Korea on the 
one side and Red China and Russia on 
the other. This summer a peace treaty 
ended the fighting. More than 20,000 
Korean War prisoners are now being 
guarded by United States troops. Most 
of these prisoners want to return to 
their homelands. The Communists want 
to add the Republic of Korea to the list 
of nations to attend a proposed “polit- 
ical conference” on Korea. 

(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 
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Indispensable Mann 


The 


LINE of boys sitting on 


wooden benches rises and chants 


rough 


in unison some phrases from a psalm 
book: “Children must obey their 
elders, love their God and King, 
submit to their superiors, and mind 
their manners, lest they die and be 
snatched to everlasting Hell.” 

The luckless youth who got one 
word wrong felt the sharp crack of 
a ferule across his knuckles from a 
stony-eyed, black-coated figure who 
stalked about the room—theé master. 
It was a log cabin with waxed paper 
over the windows and a pot-bellied 
stove in the middle. Books and pic- 
tures were few. Ancient and rigid 
methods of instruction prevailed. 
Mechanical memorizing and _par- 
roted recitations were the only ap- 
proved system. Discipline was harsh, 
and fiogging for minor misdeeds oc- 
curred daily, even in the famous 
Boston Latin School. 

This was a typical school in colo- 
mal America—better than average, 
in fact, because it was in New Eng- 
land, the best educated section of 
the nation. Public education had be- 
gun in Massachusetts very early. A 
law passed in 1647 began, “It being 
one chief object of that old Deluder 
Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures . . .” It went 
on to require that every township 
with as many as fiity householders 
should appoint a master to teach all 
children to read and write, his wages 
to be paid either by the parents, or 
by the town in general. 


One Man’s Struggle 

Even after the Revolution, the 
buildings were still dilapidated 
shacks and the quality of teaching 
was low. The common schools fell 
into disrepute. Incompetent teachers 
were employed, and the rich sent 
their children to private academies. 

To reverse this dismal trend re- 
quired heroic action. And it came, 
as so often happens, from one deter- 
mined soul. If the number of schools 
named for a man or the number of 
his pictures on their walls is an index 
of greatness, the name of Horace 
Mann will forever be cherished in 
America. 

Who was Horace Mann, and why 
do we honor him? A fascinating new 
book® about him reveals much of the 


*Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody, by Louise Hall Tharp. Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston 1953. $5.00. 


inner struggle that made Mann’s 
public career outstanding. 

Horace was a farm boy, born in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, in 1796. He 
could never remember a time when 
toilsome drudgery was not his daily 
lot. His father died when Horace 
was only 13, leaving the boy almost 
the sole dependence of his mother. 
His schooling was meager until he 
was 20. But he managed to work up 
enough Greek and Latin to enter 
Brown University in 1816. There he 
became a brilliant scholar and orator, 
and married the president’s charm- 
ing daughter. She died within two 
years and he later married Mary 
Peabody, of the famous Peabody 
sisters of Salem. 

Mann studied law at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, was admitted to the 
bar, and for fourteen years practiced 
law in Dedham and Boston. He was 
elected to the lower house of the 
General Court, as the Massachusetts 
Legislature was called, in 1827, and 
later to the Senate, serving two years 
as president of that body. 

In 1837, at the age of 41, already 
well advanced on a prosperous legal 
and political career, Horace Mann 
‘took » long jump in the dark. He be- 
gan a great but uncertain experi- 
ment. The Legislature, partly at his 
urging, had passed “An Act Relating 
to Common Schools.” It provided 
that the Governor should appoint a 
board of eight peisons with a paid 
secretary, to collect and publish in- 
formation on the schools and the best 
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methods of education. Mann ac- 
cepted the secretaryship. He held 
this post for twelve years, during 
which his salary never exceeded 
$1,500 a year. He spent thousands 
of dollars from his own pocket for 
printing, traveling, and even for 
erecting and equipping buildings. 

What did Mann do as Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation? He made an annual tour of 
every school district in the state, lec- 
turing, inspecting, and advising. He 
had no power to enforce changes. 
But he embodied his recommenda- 
tions in twelve annual reports which 
rank among the greatest public docu- 
ments ever written. They sounded a 
trumpet call to arouse all citizens to 
the importance of new school build- 
ings, better materials, higher-paid 
and better-trained teachers, a broader 
and richer curriculum, and a dozen 
other critical needs. 


Prophetic Spirit 

Mann got the legislature to ap- 
prove and build three state normal 
schools for the training of teachers— 
the first such institutions in the 
United States. He secured school 
libraries in every district supported 
by taxation. He traveled to Europe 
and spent months studying the 
school systems of England, Germany, 
France, and other countries. 

He introduced new methods of 
teaching reading and added science, 
nature study, art, and music to the 
elementary school curriculum. He 
cpposed harsh corporal punishment 
and encouraged kinder and happier 
discipliné. By 1850, Massachusetts 
schools were on a firm and vastly 
higher footing. Not only that, but 
Connecticut and many other states 
heard echoes of Horace Mann, and 
began to install his methods. 

He became a national figure and 
served in Congress. After four stormy 
years in the midst of the struggle 
over slavery, Mann accepted the 
presidency of Antioch College, a new 
denominational college at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. He hoped to make it 
the great outpost of liberal educa- 
tion on the western frontier. Many 
obstacles dogged his footsteps, and 
he died from overwork in 1859. 

But Mann’s prophetic spirit lived 
on in American schools. For when 
he turned from law to education, he 
had said, “Let the next generation 
be my client."-—KeENNETH M. GouLp 
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It took a moment to make the mistake . . . 
it would take a long time to live it down 


The Prize-Winner 


By MARY DIRLAM 


WANT to tell you everything that 

happened. I want to tell it honestly, 
without making any excuses. It’s some- 
thing I have to do. Maybe if I can put 
it all down straight, I'll feel better 
about myself. 

First, perhaps I should tell you. who 
I am. My name is Kay Babcock. I live 
in Belden, Ohio, and I was seventeen 
years old last August. I’ve just begun 
my senior year at Belden High School. 
But what I want to tell you about hap- 
pened last year, in the spring. 

You know how spring is. Almost 
overnight it seems as though winter is 
over. You're wearing cotton dresses, 
and the trees are fuzzy with buds. 
Everywhere around you, you feel a 
new excitement in the air. At noon the 
steps in front of the high school are 
crowded, and everyone’s suddenly a 
little bouncy. You feel like laughing at 
almost anything. Youth is a freshness 
inside of you, swelling up so big that 
you can hardly hold it in. 

That’s how I was feeling last April, 
and I guess it showed, because Jerry 
told me that I looked “plumb pixilated.” 
Jerry always likes to talk about pixies 
and leprechauns and other “Irish ghost- 
ies,” as he calls them. He’s so proud 
of being part Irish. I wish you could 
hear the funny story that Jerry tells 
about being chased home one evening 
by a bansheé—there’s no one who can 
tell a story like Jerry. But I forgot— 
you don’t know about Jerry. 

I suppose there’s a boy-next-door in 
every girl’s life. Well, Jerry is my boy- 
next-door. He’s really more than that. 
I had to find it out the hard way, but 
I know now that Jerry’s everything a 
real friend ought to be. He’s helped 
me a lot, these past few months, when 
I was in the sort of trouble most boys 
would have been glad to have nothing 
to do with. 

Jerry wasn’t part of my spring dizzi- 
ness, though. Last April, when he told 
me I was looking “pixilated,” Jerry 
didn’t seem to be what the season re- 
quired. I'd begun to notice a certain 
puppy-dog quality in Jerry. 

This is how it was. You'd look at 
Jerry, say “Just about seventeen,” and 
smile. Jerry always makes people want 
to smile—the way you smile at a friend- 


iy, intelligent dog who looks at you as 
though he wanted a pat. Older women 
are forever getting motherly feelings 
about Jerry. I wasn’t an older woman 
though. I was sixteen, and some people 
thought I looked twenty-one. I'd begun 
to feel sort of self-conscious about go- 
ing places with Jerry, who looked like 
such a kid. 

Stan Walker was different. It wasn’t 
that Stan was so handsome, and it cer- 
tainly wasn’t that he was a “big man 
on campus.” (Stan didn’t like athletics 
or most other high school activities— 
“strictly for the birds,” he always said.) 
It was just that he gave me this certain 
feeling. There was something in the 
way he wore his good tweed jackets, 
something about the way he talked 
through the corner of his mouth. I 
guess I thought he was very sophis- 
ticated. 

If you saw Stan driving his father’s 
convertible down Grove Street, it 
seemed to me you'd think he was—well, 
somebody important. He had a way of 
doing everything that made him seem 
smooth and different. You know how 
Humphrey Bogart lights a cigarette? 
Well, in my opinion Stan did every- 
thing that way—with style. “Just the 
man about town,” he’d say of himself. 
He wasn't joking, either. 

Maybe it was my “pixilated” spring 
look that caught Stan’s attention that 
first time. I was sitting in the caféteria, 
sort of playing around with a salad and 
talking to Josie Brecht, when he walked 
up to us. “Tra la for spring,” he said. 
“And look at Kay Babcggk sitting there 
pretty as a glass of champagne.” He 
didn’t even speak to Josie, and I got 
pinkish and flustered, because I knew 
then that I was the reason he’d come 
over. 

“Hello to you, too,” Josie said. 

Stan gave her a sweeping glance. 
“Hi, Josie,” he said carelessly, 

“You'll be delighted to hear that I’m 
about to leave,” Josie answered, pick- 
ing up her books. 

Stan gave me a long, searching look. 
It made me feel tingly, as though—well, 
as though I were a glass of champagne. 
Jerry had never looked at me like that 
—in a way that meant something he 
wasn’t going to say. 


“What do you say we wheel out into 
the country this afterncon and take a 
look at the tender apple blossoms?” 
Stan suggested after a minute. 

That’s how it began. As I look back, 
the weeks that followed seem to blur 
together. I really thought I was in love 
with Stan. We did everything together 
—met in the corridors between classes 
to exchange notes we'd written when 
we were supposed to be reading text- 
books, met on the front steps after 
school to walk hand in hand down to 
the drugstore. There was the spring 
hop, and tue college track meet in 
Hagersville. There were movies—lots of 
them — and sometimes Stan took me 
to the country club dances. 

I told myself that there was more to 
Stan than that smooth manner of his 
which had first attracted me. I listened 
with a light in my eyes when he told 
me his ambitions, how he was going 
to make a lot of money before he was 
forty and then become a philanthropist. 
I could see him conquering New York 
and Paris when he talked of “pulling 
out of the hick town” we lived in. 

Stan opened up new doors for me. 
You see, my family’s the quiet, homey 
kind, and Jerry’s parents are the same 
way. Every spring before, my fin had 
consisted of plaving tennis, having 
cook-outs, and spending time just. sit- 
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ting around at home. Stan was used 
to another way of living. His mother 
was divorced from his father, and 
Stan’s dad, who had an insurance com- 
pany in town, let him do pretty much 
as he pleased. We went to places and 
did things that I'd never thought of 
before. I felt as though I'd discovered 
a whole new world. 

On the other hand, I did worry some. 
Stan made me feel I had to grow up 
faster than I was ready to. We began 
kissing each other “good night” pretty 
soon—sooner than I really wanted to. 
He wasn't always pleasant when I said 
I had to be home by a certain time.« 
But I was so anxious to have Stan like 
me; in fact, I got so scared every time 
I thought of losing him, that I tried 
never to get into any arguments. 


ius in May I was downtown shop- 
ping for a dress to wear to the country 
club dance with Stan, when I ran into 
Jerry. I realized when he came up to 
me that I'd practically forgotten that 
Jerry existed. Jerry’s quick to catch on 
to things, and in the previous weeks 
he’d just stopped trying to see me. I 
had no idea how he felt about me and 
Stan. 

Jerry lifted my packages out of my 
hands and grinned at me as though 
nothing at all was different. “Poor tired 
shopper,” he said. “I think you could 
use a cold lemonade.” 

Meekly I followed him from the store. 
We went to Nick’s and sat down in 
a booth. Jerry’s usually a counter boy, 
so I knew that the booth meant he had 
something to say. I waited for it to 
come. 

Jerry began to make a little dog out 
of two paper straws, then looked up 
at me. “Listen, Kay,” he blurted, “I 
don’t know how to say this. You'll think 
it’s sour grapes, I’m afraid. And if it 
were someone like Bill Berkhof or Tim 
Jensen that you were going with, I 
wouldn’t say a word, but—” 

“But what?” I asked in an icy voice. 
I had a feeling I didn’t like the turn 
the conversation was taking. 

“Well,” he gulped, “a fellow gets to 
know other guys in a way girls never 
the locker room and other 
hears things a girl never 


can. In 
places, he 
does.” 

He paused, attached a little paper 
tail to his straw dog, and then went 
on. “Stan’s not your kind, Kay. He’s fast 
and doesn’t mind letting people know 
it. Some guys — well, they'll never dis- 
cuss their dates with their friends. 
Others—like Stan—they talk too much. 

“Darn it, Kay!” Jerry brushed his 
“dog” aside and looked straight at me. 
“Stan’s no good. He’s mixed up and 
crazy—I wouldn't trust him behind my 
back two seconds.” 


“Are you through, Jerry?” I asked in 
a deathly calm voice. “Are you quite 
sure you're through? Have you told me 
enough lies about someone I happen 
to be very much in love with?” 

Without waiting for an answer, I 
grabbed my packages and flounced out 
of the store. 

That night at the dance I felt des- 
perately loyal to Stan. After what Jerry 
had said, I guess I felt I had to pro- 
tect Stan from people who didn’t un- 
derstand him. 

When the dance was over, we went 
to a night club just outside of town. I 
had a drink with Stan. It was a whiskey 
drink, and I forced myself to finish 
it because of this feeling I had that I 
couldn’t let Stan down—not in any way. 

As he left me in front of my house, 
Stan said casually, “Save Saturday and 
Sunday for me, Kay. We'll drive around 
and see what we can stir up.” 

“Okay,” I said without thinking, “will 
0. 

As soon as I heard his car driving 
off, I realized that I shouldn’t have 
said yes. A history term paper was due 
on the following Monday, and I'd put 
it off to do over the week end. It had 
to be an original theme on the Bill of 
Rights. Most of the students in the 
class had practically finished theirs, but 
my theme, like the rest of my home- 
work, had been neglected in favor of 
Stan. 

“Tm terribly sorry, Stan,” I told him 


over the pkone Saturday morning, “but. 


I have to take back my promise to 
spend today with you. I’m not sure I 
have enough time to finish this theme 
as it is.” 

“Studious, conscientious Kay!” he 
laughed. “I'll tell you what, kitten. Hold 
everything, and I'll be over. You write 
the theme, I'll type it—and we'll be 
through before four o’clock.” 

I thought Stan was pretty optimistic 
but I was pleased that he wanted to 
come over. Besides, Stan was a senior 
and had had to write the same theme 
the year before. He might be able to 
make some good suggestions. 

Stan’s gar pylled up to the curb a 
few minutes later. My parents were 
out, so we fixed up a working space in 
the middle of the living room and 
settled down before my books and pa- 
pers. 

“Tll have to finish the first page be- 
fore there’s anything for you to type,” 
I told him. “Why don’t you look at a 
magazine for a few minutes?” 

Putting his feet over the back of a 
chair, Stan began flipping through a 
magazine in an upside-down position. 
For a few minutes, there was no sound 
except the scratching of my pencil. 

The silence was broken by Stan. 
“Eureka!” he exclaimed. “Your problem 
is solved, and the afternoon is ours!” 


“What do you mean?” I asked du- 
biously. 

“This magazine—this lovely, odd, 
little-known magazine that your father 
subscribes to! It’s got a bree-ill-yant 
article on the Bill of Rights!” 

“So?” I laughed. 

“So? So your worries are at an end!” 

“Oh, Stan,” I said, feeling suddenly 
sober. “You're not serious? You know 
this has to be an original theme.” 

“Okay — change the article a little 
then—make it original!” 

“It won't do,” I said firmly. “That's 
plagiarism.” 

“Will you give me a short definition 
of that long, ugly word you just used?” 
Stan asked idly. 

“Plagiarism,” I replied, “is the word 
for putting your name to something you 
didn’t write. And it’s illegal—you can 
be sued for plagiarism. Besides,” I add- 
ed virtuously, “I wouldn’t do that sort 
of thing even if if weren't illegal.” 

The smile faded from Stan’s face. 
“Every once in a while,” he said slowly, 
“I wonder if you’re not a bit of a prig, 
Kay. If you think my suggestions are 
immoral, maybe I'd better just go.” 

“Oh, no, Stan!” I was alarmed at the 
sudden change in him. It struck me 
that I had been talking the way Jerry 
might have talked, that I had somehow 
failed to show the right faith in Stan. 
“It’s just that—that—” 

“That what?” Stan interrupted sar- 
castically. 

“I don’t now, Stan. Do you think it 
would really be all right? If I changed 
it a lot, I mean?” 

I was rewarded by seeing Stan’s face 
relax into its usual pleasantness. “Of 
course it would be all right, kitten. 
Don’t be such a little worry wart.” 


W:: spent about an hour working on 
the theme. Stan read paragraphs from 
the magazine, and I copied them down, 
trying to put in different words wher- 
ever I could. Somehow, though, the 
words the original writer had used al- 
ways seemed to be the best ones. I 
wrote faster and faster, trying not to 
let myself think how closely I was fol- 
lowing the phrasings in the article. 

At the end of the hour I stuck the 
clean copy into my notebook. Forget 
about it, Kay, I told myself. 

“All ready, Stan?” I asked brightly, 
and we went out the door together. 

That night after I'd gone to bed, I 
lay awake for what seemed like hours. 
When I finally fell asleep, I had a ter- 
rible dream in which my theme seemed 
to be chasing me through brambly 
woods. Finally I escaped from it and 
lay, panting in the grass, when Jerry 
appeared. He just stared at me, and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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BOY dates GIRL Ay Gye 


“@‘OING steady’—just two little 
words, but can they add up to 
a host of problems! 

There’s the question of whether 
to go or not to go. There’s the 
“breaking-up” problem, and _ the 
wondering about what to do when 
your offer to “go steady” is spurned. 
And it might be worth-while, before 
we delve deeper into the subject, to 
think about the lyrics to a current 
catchy tune: 

Hey—Joe! though we've been the 

best of friends 

This is where that friendship ends. 

I've gotta have that dolly for my 

own. 


Is “going steady” worth all that 
trouble? Let’s find out: 


Q. Some people say that a person is 
too young to “go steady” until he’s 
finished school. I think it depends on 
the person. What do you think? 


A. First let’s define “going steady.” 
To some boys and girls, “going steady” 
is what you do until either the boy or 
girl meets someone he or she. likes bet- 
ter. To others, “going steady” means 
“love” and the first step before an “un- 
derstanding” before an “engagement” 
before “marriage”! 

If we agree that “going steady” im- 
plies a certain willingness to settle 
down, your statement, “I think it de- 
pends on the person,” is absolutely 
right. It depends on the girl, and the 
boy and the community they live in. 
(Some communities encourage early 
“going steady,” others discourage it.) 
If a person has reached his full growth 
mentally, physically, and emotionally, 
he’s probably ready to settle down to 
the serious task of being, not going, 
steady. Emotional growth is the most 
_ difficult thing to measure—it isn’t a 
matter of a high school diploma or of 
so many inches or of so many pounds. 
It is measured by a person’s ability to 
consider and respect the desires and 
needs of another person. Most boys and 
girls, even those eighteen years old, are 
not yet emotionally mature enough to 
know what they’re really seeking in a 
lifetime mate. 

Both fellows and girls need to do a 
great deal of looking and listening and 
thinking before they can be _ sure 
they’ve found the “one and only.” 


Q. I asked a girl to “go steady” with 
me, and she turned me down, although 
she says she likes me a lot. She says 1 
should date other girls, too, but I like 
her too much to want to go out with 
anyone else. What should I do? 


A. This girl said she liked you a lot. 
Take this at itsface value; she surely 


. o 
means it. Try not to feel hurt because 


she still wants to date more than one 
boy. A great many girls feel that way; 
it’s not a slam at you! 

If you persist in asking her to “go 
steady,” you'll probably annoy her. And 
if you sit at home nights while she’s 
out with other fellows, you'll just be 
miserable. But if you both go out with 
others between the you-and-she dates, 
youll have that much more fun with 
each other when you do get together. 
(Don’t you enjoy your favorite dessert 
all the more when you can’t have it so 
often as you'd like?) 


Q. I’m supposed to be “going steady” 
with a boy who graduated last June. 
He’s away at college now, and recently 
I met a boy whom I like better. How 
can I explain to my “steady” that I am 
no longer interested in him? 


A. There are two ways of explaining 
a situation like this: the kind way and 
the cruel way. The cruel way is to write 
a “Dear John” letter — the so-called 
“honest” letter, a blunt statement to the 
effect that you are no longer interested 
in him. 
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“But if we can’t see each other again, 
one of us will have to give up algebra.” 


The kind way is to continue corres- 
ponding with him, perhaps a little less 
frequently, and with less emphasis on 
yourself and your feelings, and with 
more emphasis on the newsy items of 
your life. You might mention casually 
that you went to the last school foot 
ball game with an escort. 

When you promised to “go steady,” 
you and he should have foreseen this 
painful complication. Unhappily, such 
a situation occurs too often when a 
promise has to be stretched over many 
miles and many months. (Maybe it’s 
happening to him, too!) 

The kindest thing to do is to date 
the new boy casually, and not to make 
a final decision until the college boy 
comes home for vacation and has a 
chance to speak for himself—if he still 
wants to. In any case, it would be wise 
to consider carefully before plunging 
into a new “steady” relationship. 


Q. Most of the boys in our school 
either “go steady” ur just don’t date. 1 
believe in dating a lot of girls and not 
“going steady.” When a girl gets too 
interested in me, | stop going out with 

er. So now peonle are saying I’m just 
a playboy. Can you give me any ad- 
vice? 

A. Perhaps, without meaning to do 
so, you've been “playing around” with 
a girl's affection, as well as playing the 
field. Do you “rush” a girl, and then 
act surprised wheri you get results? If 
you're nice to a number of girls at the 
same time, nobody will mistake your 
intentions. But if you're nice to a cer- 
tain girl only until she seems interested 
in you, and then abruptly stop dating 
her, you can hardly expect her to be 
overjoyed. (If you're trying to date 
“steadies,” you can hardly expect the 
fellows’ approval, either! ) 

Many of the well-liked boys date 
several girls, and prefer to do so, for 
the same reasons that you do—that 
they're not yet ready to settle down to 
one date. Those boys, however, are 
careful not to hand a girl a “line” or to 
overstep the fine line between friend- 
ship and love. They also take advan- 
tage of parties, dances, and “mixers” 
where they can meet other boys and 
girls who share their feelings about not 
rushing into a “steady” arrangement. 
These fellows and girls do have fun 
together and they seldom become in- 
volved in name-calling and misunder- 
standings. So follow their lead! 
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SHORT 


HAT U. of Oklahoma attack has 

sprung a Leake—and it’s no drip! 
This Leake is a hurricane. He’s the 
chief cook and bottle washer of the 
Sooner team. By that we mean he does 
everything. He runs like a deer, calls 
the plays, passes, kicks, and tackles. 

And why not? Buddy Leake was 
born with a silver football in his mouth. 
His late father, John Leake, a Memphis 
attorney, once was an end on the Ten- 
nessee Medical School eleven and Mr. 
Leake was like a lot of other sports- 
loving fathers—the kind that spend 
years and years trying to mold Junior 
into another Mickey Mantle or Doak 
Walker. 

Unfortunately for the fathers, few 
succeed. But Mr. Leake did with Bud- 
dy. He taught him to run, tackle, and 
pass, and they had many a cold supper 
as a result of late practice sessions. 

Buddy was already a star at 12 in 
Memphis’ Fairview School. Two years 
later he entered high school in the 
Christian Brothers College, and became 
a real sensation. 

Besides his dad, Buddy had such 
fine elementary and high school coaches 
as Lou Young, Bill Hofer, and Johnny 
Hardy. Buddy remembers Hofer for 
teaching him how to place-kick and for 
helping him with his passing. Buddy 
says that, “Mr. Hofer would make me 
get down on my knees and snap the 
ball from my ear, the way a baseball 
catcher throws.” 

At Oklahoma, Buddy lives with his 
wife, Carolyn, in a prefabricated house 
on the campus. Carolyn, by the way, 
used to be a cheer leader. For the most 
part, they’re stay-at-homes since Caro- 
lyn goes to school, too. Hitting the 
books is an essential part of the daily 
menu. 

Occasionally they head for the mo- 
vies, where Buddy’s preference is grade 
\ Westerns, Once in a while—not dur- 
ing football season—Buddy gets away 
for a bit of duck shooting. 


> Let em Eat Steak: Murl Thrush, an 
Oklahoman who coaches Stuyvesant 
High’s eleven in New York City, has 
offered a steak dinner to the first line- 
man who scores a touchdown for the 
Peglegs this season. 

Mur! says he first learned of gift- 
giving to athletes when he played at 
Frederick (Okla.) H.S. “The local 
merchants used to award us free malt- 
eds and dry cleaning,” explains Murl. 
Frederick is the school that graduated 


SHOTS 


Glenn Dobbs, former Tulsa U. and pro 
great. 


> Many of the folks in Levittown, Long 
Island (N.Y.) don’t know it, but they 
have one of the best mail-carriers in 
the business on their route. He’s Gro- 
ver Froese, the American League base- 
ball umpire. Grover told us he walks 
an average of 8-to-10 miles a day. Likes 
the off-season job real well. Keeps him 
in shape and nobody tries to dispute 
his decisions. 


> Lefty kickers who pass righty are 
almost as rare as two-headed eagles. 
So Stanford’s Bob Garrett is a rare bird. 
Bob’s the bird—oops, the boy—who 
sing!e-handedly upset UCLA, 21-20, last 
month. He threw three t.d. passes and 
booted all three extra points. He first 
gained prominence with his left foot 
and right wing at South Pasadena High. 


> Even though Johnny Mize has finally 
quit baseball, there'll still be a Methu- 
selah in the big leagues next year. We 
mean Johnny Lindell, the 37-year-old 
kouckleball artist of the Phillies. The 
one-time Yankee outfielder says one of 


In war, peace or football, a pretty gal 
can always put a guy up in the air—even 
if his name is Crazylegs Hirsch. Yep, 
that’s Hirsch himself going up for the 
ball! Did it for laughs while working 
in the movie, Crazylegs, All-American. 
The famous Los Angeles Rams’ end plays 
himself —and does a bang-up job! 


a TE: 


his biggest aims in ’54 is to defend his 
batting title. He’s a champ? Sure is. 
Hit .321 to lead all pitchers last sum- 
mer. 


> Double-Take: In the little town of 
Littletown, Colo., the high school foot- 
ball squad boasts seven sets of brothers. 
So far as we know, this is a new AAU 
record. 


> Hot Potato: Don Rydalch, passing 
star for Utah U., trains during the 
summer on his family’s potato fields in 
Newdale, Idaho. By day Don digs up 
the spuds and tosses them into nearby 
baskets. By twilight Don heaves a foot- 
ball to his brother, Claude. The dif- 
ference between throwing potatoes and 
pigskin isn’t as great as you’d imagine, 
according to Don. “That’s because we 
grow awfully big potatoes.” 


> We recently had a date to meet John 
Cannady, 220-pound center for the 
New York Giants. We asked John how 
we'd recognize him, since we'd never 
met before. “By the color of my left 
eye,” he said over the phone, “it’s 
black.” 

We spotted John all right. A Wash- 
ington Redskin had done a beautiful 
job of closing the big Giant’s orb. Can- 
nady once played at Spartanburg (N. C.) 
High School. The story is told of how 
a scout spotted John in a school game 
and sent him to Indiana University. 

When asked whether he'd prefer 
being a back to a center, John drawled, 
“Well, it’s like this. The backs get the 
headlines and the centers get the black 
eyes. Now which would you prefer?” 


> Speaking of Caroline, how "bout J. 
C. Caroline, Illinois’ soph sensation 
from Columbia, South Carolina. J. C. 
is a 6-ft., 184-pounder who won 12 let- 
ters in four sports at Columbia’s Booker 
T. Washington High. 

Back home they nicknamed him 
“Tornado,” but ever since he’s been 
scampering at Champaign (Ill.) they've 
been calling him “The Blur.” Nobody 
knows—not even J. C. himself—what his 
initials stand for. For our money they 
mean Just Colossal. He is that! (Ed. 
note: The J. C. stands for James Caro- 
line—his late father.) 


> Beverly Vogel, a pretty cheer leader 
at Howe High in Indianapolis, has 
often been photographed in Howe's 
football huddles. It’s only for publicity 
purposes, but even so we think this 
practice ought to stop. Next thing you 
know she'll be calling the signals and, 
men, let’s not forget what happened 
when Mrs. Charley Dressen began call- 
ing the shots for Chuck. Before he 
knew what hit him, the Dodger base- 
ball manager found himself in Oakland, 
Calif. 


—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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WY Tops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
wi Fair. MSave your money. 


“MM MOGAMBO. (M-G-M. Produced 
by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by John 
Ford.) 


Mogambo is the first wide-screen 
picture that looks as if it had actually 
been made for a wide screen. The scene 
is Africa, and the great panoramas with 
vast herds of animals bounding across 
the veldt, or flights of pink flamingoes 
skimming across blue-green water— 
these almost justify this recent innova- 
tion in themselves. By turning the cam- 
eras frequently on such wonders, the 
director almost makes up for the rather 
silly and over-familiar plot of this film. 

Clark Gable, who stars in Mogambo, 
played the same role in the original 
version of this story some twenty years 
ago—a veteran hunter guiding a pair of 
anthropologists into gorilla country. 
Ava Gardner has her best role to date, 
as the tough, tenacious girl who is Ga- 
ble’s real “heart interest.” But it is 
Africa’s varied, abundant, and exciting 
wild life that keeps the film from ever 
being tiresome. The close-ups of its 
huge gorillas alone are worth the price 
of admission. 


MMUMTHE ALL-AMERICAN. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Aaron 
Rosenberg. Directed by Jesse Hibbs.) 


Tony Curtis is the “All-American” of 
this timely football story, and both 
Tony and his fans have a field day. As 
a cocky kid from the wrong side of the 
tracks registered in an Ivy League col- 
lege, he takes a terrific drubbing from 
the snooty upper-classmen ag he 
can prove not only that he {¥ a better 
football player than they are, but also a 
better sport. He even crops his curly 
locks in the process of showing what a 
good guy he’really is. Football footage 
is frequent, extensive, and exciting, 
with famed football coach Herman 
Hickman along to explain the fine 
points of the game. 


“MBLOWING WILD. (Warners. Pro- 
duced by -Milton Sperling. Directed 
by Hugo Fregonese.) 


The producers of this blood-and- 
thunder drama of the Mexican oil fields 
apparently coulda’t get High Noon out 
of their minds. Not only does Gary 
Cooper play the lead, but the action 
throughout is accompanied by the same 
tvpe of theme song (The Ballad of Black 


Gold)—and with Frankie Laine singing 
it! Makes it seem as if there’s a juke box 
playing the same record on each set in 
the picture. 

Blowing Wild introduces Cooper as a 
down-and-out oil man, driven off his 
holdings by a bandit gang. Reluctantly 
he agrees to go to work for his old pal, 
Anthony Quinn. The reluctance, it soon 
develops, is due to the fact that he had 
been in love with Quinn’s wife, Barbara 
Stanwyck, before her marriage. 

Cooper spends the better part of the 
film ducking around oil derricks to avoid 
her. However, there is plenty of excite- 
ment when the film disentangles itself 
from this triangle and shows us the 
business of driJling oil. And for the avid 
Frankie Laine fans, perhaps the music 
would be enough. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: 4“ Julius Caesar. ~“MVMY 
The Cruel Sea. ““wHThe Actress. 
vvv-Roman Holiday. ~“HThe Robe. 
“vVTake the High Ground. “““Big 
Leaguer. “Island in the Sky. ~~~ 
Plunder of the Sun. “#/Mastér of 
Ballantrae. “Dangerous Crossing. ~“ 
Desperate Moment. “Arrowhead. ~“ 
Man from the Alamo, “War of the 
Worlds. “Spaceways. “Terror on a Train 

Musical: 4141“Give the Girl a Break. 
vvvr.Lili. “errLittle Boy Lost. 
vvvrThe Band Wagon. “So This 
Is Love. 

Comedy: ““Captain’s Paradise. 
vvvThe Titfield Thunderbolt. “~“She 
Had to Say Yes. 

Documentary: 
Crowned. ““MThe Sea 
“Below the Sahara. 


vve4eA Queen Is 
Around Us. 











Whats your score on the Arrow quiz ? 
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RIGHT [] WRONG [] 

If you checked wrong—you 
couldn't be “righter.” Plaids and 
checks just don’t go together. 
And that tie... ouch! You'd 
better tone it down, Bucko, if 
you want a big smile and an 
A #1 rating from the ladies. 


YOU KNOW YOU'RE RIGHT WITH 
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Fave 


RIGHT (1) WRONG [7] 

Right is right. This smart lad 
picks a white or solid color 
Arrow Sussex B.D. for his 
houndstooth jacket. With a plain 
tie, this handsome shirt is really 
smooth looking. It’s easy on the 
eyes and the pocketbook, too. 


_ARROW* 


Shirts * Ties * Handkerchiefs - Underwear 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


_What’s Your Share? 


Prepared under the direction of EDWARD B. BURR 


Director, Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


“MEE, Dad, I’ve just got to have a 
bigger allowance to keep up with 
the gang.” 

“Mom, after saving and saving for 
that dress, I won't have enough to get 
it in time for the dance.” 

“How about a small loan, Sis, till 
Saturday?” 

Could one of these be you? 

If you're like most students, you 
have a few money problems. And if 
your family is like most families they 
probably have a few money problems 
too. Do you know what their problems 
are? 

Ideally, home finances are man- 
aged very much the way you can man- 
age your own earnings and allowance, 
but on a grander scale. Have you ever 
thought about how much your parents 
must spend just on you? Most of it, of 
course, you never see in cash. It comes 
as your share of your home, food, 
clothes, health protection, schooling, 
and whatever else you need that you 
yourself don’t earn or pay for. Just sup- 
porting you and giving you the luxuries 
you have takes a slice, at least, out of 
the money there is for the whole family 
to work with. 

A family’s money management, just 
like yours, consists of knowing what 
comes in and planning what goes out. 
What comes in is what Dad earns, what 
Mother and others are paid if they 
work, any income from property, stocks, 
life insurance, pensions or any other 
source. It all adds up to a total. That’s 
what you and your family have to live 
on 


What goes out consists of expenses 
and savings. Expenses fall into two 
kinds: those that are fixed and have to 
be met regularly and those that are 
flexible, the ones over which you have 
more control. 


The “Have-to’s” 


The “have-to’s,” the fixed expenses, 
are an imposing list with an obligation 
behind every one. 

1. Rent or mortgage payments, to 
give the family needed home and shel- 
ter, and the things that go with it, like 
repair and upkeep costs; real estate 
and school taxes; paving assessments; 
home utilities (light and gas, water, 
rent, telephone). 


2. Life insurance, to give the family 
needed financial protection; a father’s 
life insurance either helps replace in- 
come lost if he dies prematurely or, 
since he is likely to live, builds up 
funds toward his retirement. 

3. Other insurance such as health, 
accident, fire, and liability, which pro- 
tect the family against specific hazards. 

4. Taxes, to pay our part of the cost 
of government. Federal income taxes 
that are deducted at the source never 
count in the family income and outgo, 
but there may be some balance to be 
paid and there are often others such 
as state income taxes which are not 
deducted. 

5. Family debts and financial obli- 
gations if any, besides the home mort- 
gage. This means payments owed to 
doctors, department stores, money owed 
for the car or to the bank and the. like. 
It may also mean payments for the 
support of relatives living away from 
home. 

6. Whatever the family feel they 
should give the church, the community, 
and charities. 

7. Any other fixed, regular obliga- 
tion right down to the yearly dog li- 
cense. 

These fixed “have-to” iterns represent 
a solid chunk of the family’s expenses. 
You may never have realized how much 
of the family income is, in a way, 
“spent” before it is earned. The fixed 
expenses are not unchangeable alto- 
gether, though they are hardest to 
change. But if a family is going to keep 
on top of their money problems they 
have to set something aside for these 
things before they think of buying 
steaks or shoes. 


The Flexibles 


The flexibles are steaks or shoes plus 
other day-to-day costs that a family 
can govern more easily than payments 
for their home or taxes or family pro- 
tection. All food and clothing expenses, 
cost of laundry, car operation, grass 
seed, carfare and lunches, TV repair, 
recreation, stamps, and sodas. In short, 
the money the family must spend with- 
in the house and outside is for living, 
working, running the home, going to 
school, having a good time, keeping 
healthy. Of course you have to pay for 


Bo Brown in Christian Science Monitor 
“How come | never see anybody wearing 
the dresses | keep getting bills for?’ 


the steaks—or spaghetti, if you must 
economize—out of pocket every day; but 
buying shoes or overcoats must some- 
times be postponed or planned for. 

If it’s all played by ear, you may find 
there’s not enough left over from the 
have-to’s even to buy all the flexibles, 
let alone save beyond the amount al- 
ready going into life insurance. The 
thing most money-wise families do is 
first add up the list of fixed expenses, 
divide the total into monthly instal- 
ments, and put aside a set sum each 
week or month to meet each one as it 
falls due. Then they look at what is 
left and decide how to apportion it to 
pay the flexible expenses—things they 
really need, extra-specially want, and 
plan to save for. If these flexible needs 
and wants are,cheating them of savings, 
they either have to earn more or cut 
down on something. 

Every family has its own special 
goals and reasons for saving, too. It’s 
a sound policy to have cash available 
in a bank, for example, or Government 
savings bonds equal to at least three 
months’ income. This is just for emer- 
gencies. 2 

You may wonder by now what this 
staggering list of expenses and savings 
adds uf#to and how you can ever get 
it all out of the family income. That 
again is a family affair. Family budget 
conferences can help each member of 
the family to understand and plan for 
the “must” expenses. Flexible expenses 
can be planned according to the needs 
of each family member. 

Your part in your family’s financial 
life requires more than a thoughtless 
tug at the purse-strings. Learn as much 
as you can about your family’s finances. 


Single copies of two helpful booklets 
“Money in Your Pocket” (for boys) 
and “The Miss and Her Money” (for 
girls) may be obtained free of charge 
from Dept. S 11, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


Q. I would like you to suggest what 
I should eat for breakfast on a reducing 
diet. My mother always argues with 
me because I have just juice and coffee 
in the morning. I'd like to lose about 
five pounds. 


A. Your mother is right. You will 
lose weight more effectively and with- 
out hurting your health if you eat a 
good breakfast. A basic breakfast of 
fruit or juice, cereal or eggs, a slice of 
toast and milk provides the protein, 
vitamins, and minerals you need without 
unnecessary calories. Besides, such a 
breakfast has “staying” power; it keeps 
you from getting so hungry during the 
morning that you eat much more than 


you should for lunch. For the few 
pounds you want to lose, you need do 
no more than cut down on fatty and 
sweet foods. Otherwise, you should eat 
a normal, well-balanced diet, including 
a good breakfast. 


Q. Does reading in bed hurt the 
eyes? I like to read before I go to sleep. 


A. Reading in bed—or anywhere else 
—won’t strain your eyes if your book is 
well-lighted and your position is cor- 
rect. For bed reading, prop yourself 
up in a sitting position against a couple 
of pillows. Be sure you have enough 
light by using a bulb of sufficient wat- 
tage in your bed lamp, and let the light 
fall on the book without glare. 


Q. Is yogurt more nutritious than 
plain milk? 


A. Yogurt is made from whole or 
skim cow’s milk. It is no more nutri- 
tious than the milk itself. 
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"Ear! ’Ear! . . . A daily washing with 
soap and a washcloth keeps your ears 
clean. Be sure to dry them well. Never 
—absolutely never—poke things like pen- 
cils, matches, nail files, hair pins, or 
twisted paper into your ears. If you 
think wax has accumulated inside the 
ear, have the wax removed by a doctor 
or nurse. When you blow your nose, do 
it gently; violent blowing may lead to 
infections of the middle ear. Avoid 
swimming in uninspected pools or 


strange waters. Serious ear infections 
may start when unclean water remains 
in the ear. And if you ever get an ear- 
ache or notice that your ear is “run- 
ning,” don’t try to treat it yourself. See 
your doctor immediately. 


Lunchbox Note. . . . Sandwich fill- 
ings are always more appetizing if 
they have something crunchy in them. 
Additions like chopped nuts, pickles, or 
celery add zest and interest. 


oO o o 


Oh-h-h, My Aching Back! . . . That 
won't be your complaint if you lift 
heavy objects this way: Bend down at 
the knees, keeping your back straight; 
get a good grip on what you want to 
lift; then rise slowly. Don’t try to lift 
extremely heavy objects yourself, or you 
may seriously strain your back. 








CAN YOU BUILD A DREAM CAR? 


Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
make your own ideas work — do things 
with your own hands? 

Then you have the chance of your life- 
time —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 

#Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
model car. Build it out of wood or some 
other workable material. Sand it smooth, 
Paint it. And the job’s done. 

It'll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 


tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet — as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you—it’s more than worth 
every minute you put into it. Not only 
because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 
and doing it well. 

So—there’s the challenge! 

Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 

734 Awards—in all 

8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
Guild Convention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state 
and the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors 
employe wins, his award is duplicated 
for the next boy) 

Any boy living in the United States, 
aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


General Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Bod 
Craftsman's Guild Competition for 1954. ~ 
Also — send me the Craftsman’s Guild 
button and membership card plus com 
plete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without 
obligation to me. 


Name 





Address 





City and Zone State 





I was born on the___day of | an 





Parent or Guardian 


Name of my school 





City 

















Put it in writing! Put what in writing? 


That idea—or experience—you’ve had .. . that could 


win you a top prize in the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 


@ WHO MAY ENTER? 

Ail students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the U.S. or its possessions are eligible 
for the Senior Division of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 are eligible for the Junior Division 
and may secure rules by writing to: Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.) Students who will be graduated in January 
or February, 1954, may participate if the work is completed prior 
to graduation. 


® NATIONAL AWARDS 

Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificate of merit, will be given 
n each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus 
a certificate of merit, for classifications 5 and 6. Honorable Mention 
certificates in all classifications. 


® JUDGING . 

Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 
the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly before 
the announcements appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


@ PUBLICATION 

All entries will be considered for publication in the ‘Cavalcade 
Firsts’ department of Literary Cavalcade. Winners of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. This issue is a special annual number devoted entirely 
to winning selections from the Scholastic Writing Awards and illus- 
trated by winning work from the Scholastic Art Awards. 


@® SPECIAL NATIONAL AWARDS 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a high school senior interested in creative writing. The University 
of Idaho offers a one-year tuition scholarship for a senior from the 
Northwest. Apply early for application blanks for both universities. 
Write to: University of (Pittsburgh, or Idaho) Scholarship Award, 
care of Scholastic Writing Awards, 33 West 42 St., New York 36. 

A special award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry 
best shows an appreciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups. The award will be made by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. This theme may be 
treated directly or indirectly in all classifications. 


Dn ee §=CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION ERT SORRY RR eR ES 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first 
awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorab.. Mention certificates. 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treatment of one or more characters. 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less per- 
sonal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has had an 
effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious— 
about anything from a to z. Length: 1,500 words maximum. National 
Awards: 10 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mentions. 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 


(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. Do 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news events, 
current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, etc.) treated 
from an objective point of view. The aim should be an analysis and 
critical evaluation of facts rather than the mere repetition of information. 
length: 2,500 words maximum. National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

6. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred. 
National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable 
Mentions. 


Le RO GOS Geeta eemearcsentems RULES AND REGULATIONS sestcs:sxcicistsimeamempueae nem naneneranecammmman ran meena: 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition. 

3. Students may enter independently or in a group. Teachers are 
urged to make preliminary elimination before submitting a group. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which is pasted or 
copied the Awards entry form. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks. 

6. Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the work 
is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
iow. Entries will be re-checked for originality before awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 8% x 11 inches. 


8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 
date, March 1, 1954. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate. 

10. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

11. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep a carbon. 

12. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final nation 


judging. 


- This is the 29th annual awards program for high school students established by Scholastic Magazines. Scholastic 
Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 





The Prize-Winner 


(Continued from page 38) 


he didn’t have his puppy look either. 
His expression was old and disapprov- 
ing. “Jerry!” I called, “I can explain—” 
But he seemed to have disappeared into 
the woods. 

In the morning I knew what I had 
to do. I realized that if I passed that 
paper in the next day, I couldnt live 
with myself. Sharpening a handful of 
pencils, I decided to write as good a 
theme as I could manage in the small 
amount of time that was left. 

Ten minutes later the phone rang. 
“Our date is three hours earlier today,” 
Stan announced. “I’ve decided we 
should take in the movie in Hagersville. 
All the local shows are strictly for the 
birds.” 

I hesitated. I couldn’t explain to 
Stan that I was working on my theme. 
He thought we'd settled that. And I’ve 
never been very good at making up 
spur-of-the-moment fibs. “Well — all 
right, Stan,” I said weakly. 

I wish I could describe the way I 
felt when I gave that theme to Mr. 
Hooker in history class the next day. 
I wanted to die. I really did. The 
shame inside made me feel unclean; I 
couldn't even look at him during class. 

In the week that followed, every- 
thing seemed tasteless and flat. My feel- 
ings of guilt made me irritable at home, 
so that I snapped at my parents and 
sulked around the house. And I began 
to feel a seething resentment toward 
Stan. It was his fault, I told myself. 
The next time he asked me for a date, 
I coolly refused. He didn’t understand 
at all, of course. But suddenly I didn’t 
care about seeing Stan any more. The 
price I'd paid to keep him had been too 
high. The whole blissful springtime of 


my junior year at high school had 
turned sour. 

Each day when I came into class, I 
studied Mr. Hooker's face. Had he read 
it yet? Did he know? 

Then it happened. One day Mr. 
Hooker walked briskly into class and 
took the themes from his briefcase. He 
smiled at us as he stacked them on his 
desk. “Class,” he announced, “I was 
very pleased with this group of themes. 
One in particular had unusual merit. 
Miss Kay Babcock,” he said, “handed 
in such a capable piece of work that 
I'm going to do something out of the 
ordinary with it. Kay’s theme will be 
submitted to the amateur writing con- 
test sponsored by the New National 
magazine. New National offers a prize 
of $200 for the best original essay sub- 
mitted, and I think,” he smiled, “that 
we will be entering an excellent can- 
didate.” 

Everyone looked at me, and I tried 
to appear pleased, but it was as though 
the sky had fallen in on me. I wanted 
to stand up in front of all of them, and 
tell the truth, but I wasn’t strong 
enough. 

After class, I stumbled to my locker 
and rushed home. The buildings I 
passed on the sidewalk seemed to take 
on a sinister life of their own. I imag- 
ined that they were whispering to 
themselves about me — there she goes 
—that’s the girl—the one who— 

In my own room I fell on my bed 
and sobbed. The thing I'd done had 
snowballed beyond my ability to deal 
with it. The dishonesty 1‘d been guilty 
of was growing larger and larger. More 
people than ‘I were now involved in 
what for a week had been my private 
shame: Mr. Hooker—the principal of 
our school—my parents, when they fi- 
nally found out. 

You probably wonder why I didn’t 


go to see Mr. Hooker right away and 
tell him. Certainly the agony of dging 
this would have been no worse taan 
the suffering I went through in private 
in the days that followed Mr. Hookvr’s 
announcement. But it was as though I 
was paralyzed. I couldn’t bring myself 
to do anything but pray fhat my essay 
would be cast aside by the judges. 

The month of May passed with 
dreadful slowness. I lived every day in 
the painful world of my own thoughts. 
Time and again I brought myself to 
the point of telling someone. On each 
occasion, however, I seemed to be un- 
able to take the step and so I drew 
more and more into myself. The lan- 
guid spring days were a mockery. 

I avoided Stan like the plague. I 
knew that he would have heard the 
news and I couldn’t face him. Not that 
I was afraid Stan would reveal my 
secret. I knew Stan pretty well, and 
I was sure he’d be amused at the idea 
that I was apparently getting away 
with something. That’s exactly the rea- 
son I ducked around the corner when 
I saw him walking into a classroom. I 
knew in my heart that the only honesty 
I could claim at that point was in my 
own misery. The idea of Stan’s trying 
to “kid me out of it” was unbearable. 
Besides, I was still convinced that he 
was chiefly responsible for my predic- 
ament. 

Do you know the one person I really 
wanted to talk to? Jerry. I felt so alone, 
you see, and I thought that if Jerry 
and I were still the friends we had 
yeen before, I could tell him every- 
thing, and he’d know what was right to 
do. But J hadn’t seen Jerry since that 
day at Nick’s. 

The days passed slowly. It was plain 
that something was wrong with me, 
but most people thought I was brood- 
ing because Stan had brushed me off. 
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He started going with Josie Brecht soon 
after I'd refused to date him, and the 
story he was telling around high school 
was that he’d grown tired of me—I was 
a prig, he said. I couldn't have cared 
less. My worries made me wonder how 
anything Stan did could ever have af- 
fected me. 

On the first of June at Monday as- 
sembly, our principal delivered the final 
blow. He was delighted to inform us— 
and particularly to inform Miss Kay 
Babcock, he said—that my essay had 
won the $200 first prize in the New 
National contest. 

The thundering applause that fol- 
lowed his announcement was like the 
report of a firing squad to me. Dimly 
I heard the principal ask me to stand 
up. How I balanced myself on my feet, 
I don’t know, but I stood. 

Stan, who had apparently decided 
not to be bitter about my having bro- 
ken up with him, patted me on the 
back after assembly. “Best joke of the 
year, kitten!” he laughed. I looked at 
him, my eyes glazed with disbelief, as 
other students crowded around to con- 
gratulate me. When the bell for classes 
rang, I stood right where I was, frozen. 

“Can an old friend add a word of 
congratulations, Kay?” I turned around 
to see Jerry beaming at me. “I’m proud 
of you, kid.” 

“Oh, Jerry!” I gasped. “Jerry—I—I—” 

He looked closely at me. “What's the 
matter, Katy?” Katy was the name he’d 
called me when we were children. 

“Jerry,” I said, “can I talk to you 
right after school today? You don’t have 
to, ifs you're busy, but—” 

“I won't be busy,” Jerry said, “not 
if you want to talk to me, Katy.” 

That afternoon, walking back from 
school together, I told Jerry everything 
—right from the beginning. We sat on 
a park bench while I finished my story, 
and I guess I was crying, because I 
remember that Jerry handed me his 
handkerchief. 

He didn’t say anything at first, and 
when I put down the handkerchief, it 
came to me that I had one more thing 
to add. “I've been thinking how all this 
sounds to you, Jerry,” I said, “and 
there’s one part that isn’t true. I guess 


I've been blaming Stan for a lot of my 
trouble. I can’t do that. Stan’s what he 
is, and I’m what I am. I should have 
kept to my own standards, no matter 
what Stan thought about them.” 

Jerry smiled for the first time since 
I'd begun talking. “I was hoping you'd 
add that,” he said. “Now I can hear 
Katy talking, and not that stranger who 
got herself into this situation.” 

“What shall I do, Jerry?” My ques- 
tion was more like a sob. 

“I don’t have to tell you what to do,” 
Jerry answered. “Now that Katy’s back 
on the job, you can decide that for 
yourself.” 

I looked soberly at Jerry’s under- 
standing face and spoke slowly. “I'll go 
home,” I said, “and tell my parents. 
Tomorrow I'll see Mr. Hooker and the 
principal. I'll ask them to tell me what 
to write to the New National.” I drew 
a long breath. “If the principal wants 
me to,” I said, “I'll explain this mistake 
to the whole school in assembly.” 

“You really want to do that?” Jerry 
asked. “You're sure?” 

I swallowed. It was going to be hard, 
harder than anything I'd ever done. 
“Yes,” I said, “I’m sure.” 

Jerry picked up my books and took 
my hand as we walked back to the 
sidewalk. He brought me to my house 
and paused a minute before he left. 
“Nice to have you back again, kid,” he 
said. “I've missed you. And—and—” he 
didn’t seem to know how to say it. 
“Well,” he stammered, “I'll be sticking 
around. You've always been my fa- 
vorite girl, you know.” 

Mr. Hooker and the principal were 
much nicer to me than I deserved. 
They were disappointed, of course. It 
hadn't occurred to either of them that 
Kay Babcock would be capable of a 
dishonest action. “If it had been any- 
one but you, Kay,” Mr. Hooker said 
unhappily. That hurt, too—it hurt more 
than I can tell you. 

I wrote a letter to the New National. 
The editor wrote back, saying that it 
was fortunate my letter arrived before 
the theme was published, because he 
could guarantee that, within two days 
of publication, New National would 


that the essay was plagiarized. His let- 
ter was intended to be kind, but I could 
read between the lines. I, Kay Babcock, 
had made a mistake which would mean 
trouble and confusion for a group of 
people I'd never met. 

Mr. Hooker and the principal had 
the school newspaper publish a small 
announcement to the effect that Kay 
Babcock was not, as previously an- 
nounced, the winner of the essay con- 
test. “We won't ask you to make a 
public statement in assembly, Kay,” 
Mr, Hooker told me. “We're pleased 
that you offered to, but we're not going 
to put you through that.” 

My parents didn’t punish or scold 
me. They knew that I'd punished my- 
self. But they’re a little less sure of me 
these days, I’m afraid—a little less con- 
fident that they can trust me. I'll have to 
earn back their respect, and it will take 
a while to do that. 

I wish I could tell you how wonder- 
ful Jerry’s been. After the announce- 
ment in the school paper, he asked me 
to play tennis with him. As we put on 
our sneakers before going onto the 
courts, he made what was his last di- 
rect reference to my trouble. “Katy, 
my girl,” he said, “you've really scared 
away that banshee now. The ghostie’s 
been forced into hiding, and the good 
leprechauns are in control. Next time,” 
he said with a grin, “let me in on it 
when you get your first glimpse of the 
banshee. An Irishman can be pretty 
helpful in cases like that, you know.” 

All summer, we went swimming and 
played tennis together. Now we've be- 
gun our senior year at high school. I 
don’t worry any more about Jerry’s be- 
ing too young for me. You know why? 
I've discovered something: I was the 
one who had to grow up.~It takes a 
grown-up person to appreciate Jerry. 

Even now, I’m not grown up enough 
for Jerry. I’ve still got a long way to 
go before I'll feel good about myself 
again. There’s a big debt that I owe 
to people like Mr. Hooker, the prin- 
cipal, and my parents—as well as to 
Jerry. By the time I graduate from 
high school, I want that debt settled. 
Then I'll be ready for whatever's 
ahead. 
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Laughs: 


Some Pun! 


Captain of the football team: “Well, 
coach, we're going to present you with 
a victory for your birthday.” 

Coach: “Good, I was expecting the 


usual tie.” 
The Pointer 


Quiet, Please 


“When does the library open?” the 
voice on the phone asked. 

“At 9 a.m.,” came the reply. “And 
what's the idea calling me in the middle 
of the night?” 

“Not till 9 a.m.?” responded a dis- 
appointed voice. 

“Not till 9 a.m.!” confirmed the other. 
“Why do you want to get in before 9 
a.m.?” 


“Who wants in? I want out.” 
Ohio State Sundial 


A Hot Onel 


A Minnesota farmer was complaining 
to a traveling salesman about the heat. 

“If you think this is hot,” said the 
salesman, “you should have been down 
in Texas with me last August. Why, it 
was so hot that I saw a dog chasing a 
cat and they were both walking!” 


Country Gentleman 


“V'll Be There .. .” 


She waited on the corner joyously, 
then pensively, then expectantly, then 
casually, then anxiously, and two hours 
passed. 

“Man,” she said, “is a perfidious crea- 
ture, faithless and untrue, incapable of 
keeping a promise.” And so she became 
a cynic. 

Two hundred yards down the street, 
he said the same thing about women. 


She was on the wrong corner. 
Classmate 


Demonstration 


Bible professor: “I will lecture today 
on liars. How many of you have read 
the 25th chapter?” 

Nearly all hands were raised. 

Professor: “That’s fine. You're the 
group to whom I wish to speak. There 


is no 25th chapter!” 
Berea High Focus 
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What's Left 


A casting director of a big Holly- 
wood studio was interrupted by his sec- 


retary, who said, “There’s a man outside | 
who insists upon seeing you immedi- | 


ately.” 


“What does he do?” said the casting | 


director. 


“He tells me,” said the secretary, | 


“that he specializes in sticking his right 
arm into the lion’s cage in big jungle 
pictures.” 

“That sounds interesting,” said the 
director. “What does he call himself?” 


“Lefty,” said,the secretary. 
The Yellow Jacket 


The Good Old Days 


Grandmother, on a winter’s day, 
Milked the cows and fed them hay, 
Slopped the hogs, saddled the mule, 
And got the children off to school; 
Did a washing, mopped the floors, 
Washed the windows, and did some 
chores; 
Cooked ‘a dish of home-dried fruit, 
Pressed her husband’s Sunday suit, 
Swept the parlor, made the bed, 
Baked a dozen loaves of bread, 
Split some firewood, and lugged in 
Enough to fill the kitchen bin; 
Cleaned the lamps and put in oil, 
Stewed some apples she thought 
would spoil; 
Churned the butter, baked a cake, 
Then exclaimed, “For heaven’s sake, 
The calves have got out of the pen”— 
Went out and chased them in again; 
Gathered the eggs and locked the 
stable; 
Back to the house and set the table, 
Cooked a supper that was delicious, 
And afterward washed up all the 
dishes; 
Fed the cat and sprinkled the 
clothes, 
Mended a basketful of hose; 
Then opened the organ and began 
to play, 
“When you come to the end of a 
perfect day.” 


Home Foiks 


Serving Silage? 

The professional basketball team 
stopped for lunch in a small town. The 
7-foot, l-inch center strode into a res- 
taurant, and asked, “Do you serve food 
in this joint?” 

“Yes, we do,” said the proprietor. 
Then he added, “But we aren't inter- 


ested in filling silos.” 
Future Farmer 


So What! 


The teacher, he taught; 

The preacher, he praught. 
While the buyer, he bought, 
The dyer, he daught— 

And the screecher most horribly 


scraught! 
The Crimson Comet, Elston H. 8., Michigan City, Ind 
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Doctors!—Hundreds!.—-Report 


Cuticura Clears 
Acne Blemishes 


—and leaves your skin lovelier, 
never ‘’starves”’ or dries it up! 


“Sure of immediate results” .. . “none 
better”... “no toxic after-effects” 
reports doctor after doctor. 
Try Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment—also sensational new 
Cuticura Medicated Li- 

quid. See thrilling im- 

(iuicur provement in 7 days. 

Spar 

eee FREE Generous sample 
of Cuticura Soap, and 
folder telling mew right 
way to wash your face. 
Write to Cuticura, Dept. 
SS-2, Malden 48, Mass. 
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Seii your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 


Card Specialties, Box 235-N. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





watch your language! 
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A carton is a cardboard box and a cartoon is an interesting or amusing drawing. 
What a difference that extra “‘o” makes! 


What a difference that picture of Mr. Peanut makes on a package of peanuts! As 
soon as you see it you know that you’re going to enjoy another, tasty, healthful 
snack of PLANTERS. Which Planters product do you prefer? The crunchy Jumbo 
Block Peanut Bar? The creamy, delicious Peanut Butter? Or the tasty bagful of 
roasted PLANTERS PEANUTS? Better try all three! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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A Lesson Plan for 


“Your Career in Teaching” 


DIGEST OF THE SECTION 

The aim of this 16-page section is to 
interest high school students in teaching 
as a career. The essential role of the 
teacher in a democracy is emphasized. 
Attention is called to the present short- 
age of qualified teachers and the long- 
range opportunities for teachers at all 
levels of instruction, including execu- 
tive positions. The down-to-earth qual- 
ity of the section is evident in the 
frank treatment of teachers’ salaries. 

Scholastic and personal qualifications 
for teaching are stated. Included in 
the section is a self-test for students. 
Answers to the questions will be a 
guide to counselors who are directing 
likely candidates into teaching. as a 
career. 


HOW TO USE IT IN CLASS 


1. Tell pupils that in this issue of 
Scholastic Magazines there is a special 
section, “Your Career in Teaching,” 
which will help them to understand the 
importance of teaching as a career. The 
booklet will also give them an idea as to 
whether they would make good teach- 
ers. 

2. Give pupils an opportunity: to 
skim the booklet. 

3. Assign it for home-reading. Here 
are some suggestions for written home- 
work. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Are you interested in teaching as 
a career? Why? 

2. Discuss briefly these opportunities 
in teaching: (a) primary grades; (b) 
particular fields of study; (c) foreign 
travel; (d) executive positions. 

3. Answer the self-test questions in 
Chapter V. Do these questions help you 
to understand the personal require- 
ments for teaching as a career? In your 
answer m:'> specific reference to the 
questions whic . interested you most. 


MOTIVATION 


When you were younger, you liked 
to play school. Each of you at some 
time or other wanted to be the teacher. 
Why were you interested in oe a 
teacher, then? 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1. Raise the question: “How many of 
you have decided on the career which 
you wish to follow?” (show of hands). 
Then ask a few individuals, “What ca- 
reer have you chosen?” “Why?” 


2. Let us assume that in the self-test 
questions which you answered, many of 
your answers were “no.” Does this mean 
that you should give up all idea of be- 
coming a teacher? Justify your answer. 

3. Most of us who plan a career 
would like to believe that we will be 
able to enter it after we have trained 
ourselves. Why is it likely that students 
who are trained as teachers will be able 
to obtain positions in the profession? 
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4. A machine shop teacher whom I 
know can make much more money in 
his trade than he does as a teacher, Yet 
he continues to teach. How would you 
account for this? 

5. Is there any reason to believe that 
more teachers are needed in our com- 
munity now? Explain. 

6. What can we do tc make sure 
that the supply of teachers will meet 
the demand in the years ahead? 

7. A thoughtful student of life in 
America remarked some time ago: “We 
dare not have anything less than our 
best men and women as teachers.” Why 
did he use the expression “dare not”? Do 
you agree with his point of view? 

8. Most states require candidates 
for teaching positions to be college 
graduates who have completed special 
courses in education. Do you think that 
such requirements are too severe? Why? 


APPLICATION 


What can you do in high school, now, 
to prepare yourself for teaching as a 
career? 

Do you think that it’s worth the ef- 
fort? Why? 
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THINGS TO DO 


l. Have a skilled typist in the class 
prepare a stencil of the self-test ques- 
tions in Chapter V. Mimeograph the de- 
sired number of copies. Encourage stu- 
dents to answer the questions frankly. 
Study the answers yourself and/or 


“give them to the appropriate guidance 


counselors in the school who will be 
afforded an insight into the pupil's per- 
sonality. 

2. Since the shortage of teachers is 
a real and not an imaginary threat to 
our schools, let us do what we can to 
encourage promising candidates for 
the profession. Various devices can be 
planned to promote this, according to 
the needs and schedule of your school. 
For example, you might arrange for a 
talk by a popular teacher with a group 
of students in your class interested in 
teaching. Make it as informal as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the principal will ar- 
range a party, after school, in which a 
group of students and a few teachers 
can talk informally about teaching as a 
career. 

“Our Miss Brooks” is a TV pro- 
gram which has sometimes arouséd 
criticism among teachers. Arrange for 
a round-table discussion in which four 
students exchange opinion on the ques- 
tion, “Is ‘Our Miss Brooks’ helping the 
teaching profession?” A student can act 
as chairman. A similar round table 
might be held on “Mr. Peepers,” an- 
other TV program involving a junior 
high school teacher. The “audience” 
can ask questions or make comments 
from the a 

4, Have students plan an interview 
with a teacher on the question of teach- 
ing as a career. Formulate appropriate 
questions ‘in class. You can then volun- 
teer to be the teacher interviewed, or, 
you may leave it to a committee to de- 
cide which teacher in the school to 
interview. 

5. Have the students in your class 
poll their parents on how they feel 
about teaching as a career for young 
people. Reports on the poll results 
should include reasons for parents’ 
opinions on the question. 

6. Have the class draw up a list of 
characteristics of the “good teacher.” 

7. Appoint a committee to visit 
the school or local library and prepare 
a bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
or magazine articles suitable for high 
school students who are interested in 
teaching as a career, 

8. Investigate the Future Teachers of 
America {FTA), an organization of 
young people looking forward to teach- 
ing. It has over 35,000 members, with 
clubs in many high schools. For further 
information, write to Miss Wilda Faust, 
Secretary, Future Teachers of America. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Off the Press 


Quackery in the Public Schaols, by 
Albert Lynd. Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston. 282 pp., $3.50. 


Much of Mr. Lynd’s book is a con- 
centrated critique of teachers’ colleges 
whose catalogues he has read with 
mixed contempt and amusement. It is 
his hope that “a better paid profession 

. . will attract students who will not 
suffer fools or fools’ courses gladly.” 
Mr. Lynd has reached this conclusion 
after several years as a member of a 
local school board in a Boston suburb. 
He is a former history teacher who has 
been in business for many years. In a 
book in which “pedagese” is liberally 
quoted, Mr. Lynd combines light wit 
with a heavy attack on the principles 
zpd practices of progressive education. 


Mr. Lynd advocates higher salaries 
for teachers and increased Federal aid 
for schools (although he fears Federal 
controls). He can hardly be called an 
undiscriminating “enemy of the public 
schools.” But he is an open enemy of 
Teachers College (Columbia), and all 
colleges in which courses for teachers 
have proliferated. After flaying selected 
courses by name and number, and the 
research projects which he describes as 
“prodigious trivia, all under the title of 
scholarship,” Mr. Lynd bogs down in 
an effort to simplify for laymen the 
philosophies of John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and other contributors to 
the “new or progressive education.” If 
parents understood the theoretical base 
on which the modern curriculum rested, 
he thinks, they would be more active in 
curbing the influence of “superprofes- 
sionals” on the schools. Mr. Lynd dis- 
misses as nonsense those studies which 
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indicate that school children today are 
at least as well trained in the three R’s 
as the pupils of an earlier day. 

Only fleeting attention is paid in this 
book to the large numbers of non- 
academic students who have flooded 
our high schools. It is Mr. Lynd’s con- 
viction that “Neo-pedagogy . . . Instead 
of finding a way to transmit the world’s 
wisdom to the less bookish . . . has 
sought to eliminate the values them- 
selves, not only from the education of 
the dullards but of all.” Exponents of 
modern methods will challenge this 
viewpoint. Mr. Lynd claims he is not 
opposed to all changes in the tradi- 
tional curriculum, but he insists on more 
therough grounding in subject-matter 
courses. 

Mr. Lynd calls upon parents to find 
out what is being taught in the schools 
and to reverse the “progressive” trend 
which he abhors. “It seems futile,” he 
concludes, “to look for reform in Edu- 
cationism from professors who have 
vested interests in the endless inflation 
of courses. In this field the most promis- 
ing reform will begin from the bottom.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


Let’s Read About Series. 10 volumes. 
The Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Individual subjects: Australia, Brazil, 
Alaska, Russia, South America, India, 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Mexico, 
China. 

This series is an excellent supplement 
to any junior high school or classroom 
library. Each text is written by authors 
who have lived and traveled in the 
country. 

The general subject matter covers 
the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try and people, information about its 
leading industries, a /ittle about its his- 
torical background, more about its posi- 
tion in the world of today. The books 
tell about the educational set-up for 
young people, the kinds of transporta- 
tion, opportunities for recreation, 


‘glimpses of life in the large cities, small 


towns, isolated communities. There are 
interesting sidelights on outstanding 
sights, quaint customs or unusual occu- 
pations. 

Much factual information is given in 
an easy, entertaining style. The print is 
large, the format of the books clear 
and uneluttered. The books are pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and 
sketches, from which a great deal of 
information can be gathered. For ex- 
ample, in the book of Canada, a single 
photograph of Indians skinning an ani- 
mal shows their method of work as well 
as their homes, their clothing, their way 
of life today. 

Good and poor readers alike will be 
attracted to these books for each can 
use them to advantage. 

—FLORENCE Liss 





